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VOLUME XXVII, NUMBER 11 OCTOBER, 1953 


THE WORLD IS AT STAKE 


N THE annals of the Catholic Church, the pontificate of Pius X, 
that is, the decade preceding World War I, stands for a period 
of inner renewal. The great Pope led the Church back to the 
well-springs of interior life—though his contemporaries often 
enough failed to grasp his intentions. Yet it would mean to mis- 

understand the significance of the liturgical reforms initiated by him 
were one to interpret them as having merely inner-ecclesiastical im- 
port. Pope Pius X was intent on “restoring all things to Christ,” as 
his motto, borrowed from St. Paul, abundantly made clear. Behind 
the inner-ecclesiastical reform, by which the Church came to life in 
the hearts of men, loomed the idea of saving the world. The renewal 
of the Church was the preliminary condition to the renewal of the 
world. 

World War I made apparent that the bourgeois era had ended. 
An apocalyptic unrest seized upon men. They sensed how near they 
stood to the brink of an abyss. Pius X was succeeded by Benedict 
XV, the pope of world conflict, who became the voice of tortured 
humanity clamoring for “the peace of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ.” Pius XI took up the program of his two predecessors and 
carried it further. With his call to Catholic Action, however misun- 
derstood in certain circles, he awakened Catholic Christendom to a 
realization of its responsibility to the world. 

In his great addresses to the Church Universal and in numerous 
letters to bishops throughout the world he underscored the threat of 
social chaos; in view of it he appealed to the conscience of the indi- 
vidual, who, precisely because he is a Christian, is responsible for 
the shaping of the world, for the realization of political and social 
order, and who must therefore also translate his responsibility into 
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action. His long pontificate was characterized by this one concern. 
Ever more earnestly the voice of this unafraid and never despairing 
man addressed itself again and again adjuringly to the world. 

His call to Catholic Action was anything but “window dressing 
for Church politics”; the salvation of the world was at stake. For its 
sake he called upon the individual to play his role as an adult Chris- 
tian in the ordering of society. 

Since 1939, Pope Pius XII has in his turn carried forward this 
vision of reality: in his major addresses and talks on the occasion of 
the great feasts of the Church year or on other occasions he has 
spoken out powerfully to proclaim the basic demands of a just polit- 
ical and social order. 

Far too little attention, moreover, has been paid to the fact that 
the principle so emphatically enunciated by the last few popes con- 
cerning the responsibility of the Christian for the shaping of the 
world, was proposed not only in official papal writings, but also in 
other ways. Thus above all in three important canonizations, which 
seem almost to have symbolical significance: viz., the canonization 
of Joan of Arc, of Thomas More and of Nicolas von der Flue. 

All three were “political” saints: Joan of Arc, the maid of Lorraine, 
who freed France and led the king to his coronation at Rheims; 
Thomas More, the saint who opposed the might of the State when it 
did violence to conscience; and Nicolas von der Flue, the Swiss 
alderman and judge who restored peace to his country. All three were 
likewise mystics: Joan of Arc, who held converse with voices from 
heaven; Thomas More, who wore a hairshirt under his chancellor’s 
robes of office and in elegant humanistic language wrote of the “art 
of dying”; and “Brother Klaus,” father of ten children, who, inspired 
by the Alsatian “Friends of God,” lived for nineteen years in his 
hermitage sustained solely by the bread of the Eucharist. These 
three, each in his own way, admirably demonstrate how the Church’s 
call to Christian world-responsibility is to be understood. 

The meaning of Christianity is accordingly not realized by absten- 
tion from the world. Even the monk’s apparent flight from the world 
into the cloister may not be interpreted as religious self-seeking. The 
monastery too, though outwardly separated from the world, ministers 
to the world. It is a sign of the eternal destiny of man. But more than 
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that, the monastic life embodies the fundamental human goal: to 
live in the community of God. And thus the monastic manner of life 
becomes a beacon to the world. 

Flight from the world, willed for its own sake, would mean oppos- 
ing God, the creator and sustainer of the world; it would be a sin 
against the first article of faith. In other words, it would not be Chris- 
tian. For the Gospel does not abolish the law but fulfills it. It must 
not ever be forgotten that Jesus worked His first miracle at a wed- 
ding, and that He thereby affirmed and sanctified the entire order 
of created being. 

Nor is the meaning of Christianity exhausted in the salvation of 
one’s own soul, so that the world would be merely a means to serve 
the salvation of the individual. For the Christian is never an individ- 
ual, but is always a member of the community. In the Our Father 
our Lord Himself has taught him to approach the Father in prayer 
in community with all others. The Christian therefore is not only 
called upon to save himself but to bring the world to God. 

In fact, he simply cannot save himself unless he seeks at the same 
time to save the world. The second command, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is companion to the first. There can be no love 
of God which is not simultaneously love of neighbor. Thus the salva- 
tion of the whole depends upon each individual part. “If one member 
suffers anything, all the members suffer with it, or if one member 
glories, all the members rejoice with it.” Hence there is no such thing 
as an opposition between Christian mysticism and Christian deed. 
The activities of a Christian, however successful by outward stand- 
ards, are genuine only if born of a true interior life. Action presup- 
poses being. The call of Pius XI to Catholic Action accordingly pre- 
supposes the inner renewal demanded by Pius X; and to promote 
the former to the neglect of the latter would be to empty Christian 
activity of value. 

The meaning of Christianity, similarly, is not achieved in worship 
alone. For the Church is not only bearer of the priesthood of Christ, 
whereby in the eucharistic action she glorifies the Father with and in 
Christ; she is also bearer of His office as teacher and shepherd, and 
as such she must proclaim the Gospel to every creature and lead the 
world to salvation. In fact, her worship itself is always offered by 
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the community representatively, for the whole world; and therefore 
the worshipping community is constantly being broken up “in order 
that,” as Justin Martyr already stated in the second century, “having 
learned the truth, we may be worthy to be found good workers in 
deeds and keepers of the commands, and so may be saved with 
eternal salvation”: God’s people are dismissed after partaking of the 
Supper of the Lord and are solemnly sent into the world. 

The Christian is therefore bound to the world; the Church does not 
exist for her own sake but for the world’s salvation. Her aim is not to 
maintain herself, but, following the example of her Lord and Master, 
to offer herself, to spend herself for the welfare of the world. 

If Christendom were ever to forget this, if it strove merely to hold 
its own, it would by that fact work its own destruction. The Church 
is the leaven whose function it is to be mixed into the mass and thus 
leaven the whole. Christian responsibility to the world has its roots 
therefore in the incarnation of the Son of God, who “emptied himself, 
taking the nature of a slave and being made like unto men; who, ap- 
pearing in the form of man, humbled himself, becoming obedient to 
death, even to death on a cross.” 

Thereby the law incumbent upon every Christian is made clear. If 
he truly desires to enter into the world according to the example of 
his Lord, he must, in the spirit of total sacrifice, step forth from the 
confines of self. He may not strive to be outwardly something special 
in this world, and yet he must stand in this world as one quite other: 
to be totally in this world, but not of this world, such is the basic con- 
dition for the realization of the Christian’s responsibility to the world. 
True, it is written that the present form of this world will pass away; 
but it is precisely into this passing form that he must enter —as the 

Lord entered into the mortal form of a slave. For only in the sacrifice 
of his own self will he save the world. 
RoBERT GROSCHE 
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ORDER AND APATHY 


T MUST always be a cause of dismayed wonderment that Cath- 
olics, who have been born into Christ’s Mystical Body and thus 
raised up into a supernatural life, should act so much like other 
people; and that the Church, which has been a conquering 
thing, should now be chiefly concerned in a vast holding opera- 

tion to keep its members from hell at any cost. 

To say that faith has cooled is no answer. It is merely another way 
of stating the fact to be explained. Neither can we say Christ’s Church 
is wearing out, and that the great outburst of energy evident at the 
beginning cannot be expected to last forever. 

Because of the power of God’s grace which raises fallen man, it is 
normal for a Catholic to live ever in the presence of God. It is normal 
for him to have a realization of the obligations entailed by being a 
member of Christ and to carry out these obligations with joy, to per- 
form the works of mercy and to work for the extension of God’s king- 
dom. We dare not fall into the treason of assuming a standard of 
normality lower than that revealed in God’s Word. 

For Catholics to have to be pushed and herded is a shocking ab- 
normality. Since it is only by being pushed and herded that most of 
them now move at all, contemporary Catholic life is abnormal. It is 
then the duty of those who see the anomaly of the situation to search 
for its cause. What is there in the presentday Catholic environment — 
in our popular beliefs, in our way of doing things, in our devotion, 
in the relation of clergy to laity, etc.— which might put a damper on 
fraternal love, creative thinking, willing work and joyous sacrifice? 
What is it that has clogged up the springs of life among us? 

Perhaps we might approach the problem with the Catholic Action 
technique: observe, judge, act. 

Observation will show that in the public relations between clergy 
and people the following pattern occurs most frequently. A plan to 
be acted upon is proposed to the people —a plan for spiritual devel- 
opment, for education, for carrying out the works of mercy, for raising 
money. They are urged to carry it out, reminded that the sacrifice 
involved on their part is comparatively little and that the benefits 
accruing to them are great. The response is lukewarm, and this brings 
reproaches for the people’s lack of interest in their own welfare, and 
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often a very unfavorable comparison of them with the communists 
or the Jehovah Witnesses. 

Anyone who is the parent of children will sympathize with the 
pastor in this tendency to reproach; but anyone who has had expe- 
rience with life will be compelled to observe that neither with chil- 
dren nor with parishioners does the reproaching accomplish much. 
Frustration is its cause and further frustration is its result. Nagging 
makes mere apathy into sullen opposition. 

Behind this relationship of reproaches, nagging, apathy and oppo- 
sition one can detect a conception of order in the Church which can 
claim the venerableness of age. It may have come from disheartening 
experience long ago. It may be the result of the classical aristocratic 
tradition. It certainly did not come from the New Testament. 

This conception of order regards all life and initiative as coming 
from the top down in the Christian society, so that the laity at the 
bottom is a religiously inert mass whose only distinctive quality is 
obduracy, like Plato’s matter. The function of the clergy is to try to 
give this mass some Christian form, by dint of ceaseless, arduous 
and devoted striving, for the mass not only resists being formed but 
is ever inclined to fall back into its native formlessness. The pastor 
succeeds with any individual of the mass if that individual does not 
fall back permanently. 

That this conception of order exists can be observed in a thousand 
instances: in the priest who understands thoroughly the penitent 
alcoholic but is flabbergasted by the man who wants spiritual direc- 
tion in making the best possible decisions; in the educators who show 
kindly sympathy for the students who have violent temptations 
against the sixth commandment but who shrug off the boys who long 
for Christian perfection; in the myriads of laymen who know that 
they are good Catholics if they do not happen to be in mortal sin 
at the time. 

It has, we must admit, its beautiful side in the shepherd and lost 
sheep relationship which is embodied in the lives of thousands of 
saintly priests. It has its ugly side in the pastor who is cynically 
“realistic” and will allow his enthusiastic young assistant to go no 
farther with the people than bingo and basketball. 

Our observation can thus show us that a state of apathy among 
the laity exists widely, is recognized as something to be expected, 
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ORDER AND APATHY 


and is even justified by a certain conception of order. Now we must 
judge this situation. 

In the first place we can say that the apathy of the laity is so utterly 
at odds with the theology of the sacraments that we must say that 
either this apathy is wrong and abnormal or that the theology is not 
true. For this apathetic, obdurate mass upon which the clergy work 
so devotedly is made up of baptized people, people who have died to 
sin, people who have put on Christ. Most of them are also confirmed 
people, “strong and perfect Christians.” Just what do words mean, 
anyhow? How are we to reconcile these words and this teaching 
with the reality? 

The situation is clearly wrong. How did it get so wrong? 

If we look at the Church as it came into the light of history we find 
in it an order much different from that order mentioned above. We 
find some classes subordinate to others, it is true, but no class which 
is merely matter to be worked upon. The first status or class was that 
of the clergy: the pope, the bishops and the lower orders. Then there 
were the virgins and widows, people for whom the Church had a 
special care and on whom it put a special value. 

Then came the faithful, the great body of baptized and confirmed 
Christians. They were God’s holy people (plebs sancta), the ones 
standing around the altar (circumstantes), who assisted the clergy in 
offering the holy Sacrifice after the penitents and catechumens were 
dismissed. They supported the Church with their goods; they showed 
to the world the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. The famous 
“see how they love one another” was said of them. Together with the 
clergy they supplied the martyrs and the missionaries that converted 
the Graeco-Roman world. Articulate and religiously intelligent, they 
wer2 the audience to which an Augustine, a Leo, and a Gregory could 
direct sermons on a high theological level. 

Then there were the penitents, a temporary status containing those 
who had fallen from the class of the faithful by the abnormality of 
mortal sin, and were undergoing penance before being received 
back. Finally there were the catechumens, who were to enter the 
class of the faithful through baptism and confirmation. 

This was the class structure of the ancient Church. These classes, 
with the proper subordination that existed between them and within 
them, formed an order in the true sense, each group having not only 
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its relation to the others, but also its own proper function and dignity. 
And apathy, or the mere capacity to be formed (or to resist forma- 
tion), was not the function of any of them. 

Now when we compare the modern Church with this ancient order 
we make an astounding discovery. The class of the faithful, as a 
recognized status of great dignity and great responsibility, has to all 
intents and purposes ceased to exist. Undoubtedly there are very 
many individuals who are faithful, but they are faithful individuals. 
Neither in their own minds nor in anyone else’s do they constitute a 
distinct status in the parish, let alone one of great dignity and re- 
sponsibility. They may even be regarded with tolerant amusement by 
clergy and laity, both anxious to get back to planning the parish 
festival. 

In the mind of the priest and in the mind of the people the layman, 
even when he has received five sacraments, is a perpetual catechu- 
men and an almost perpetual penitent. He is treated as such and he 
acts the part. Always being taught the rudiments of the faith, he never 
even imagines that he can go beyond them. The mission that we hold 
this year is directed toward getting the layman out of the habit of 
sinning that he fell into again after having been lifted out of it for a 
moment by the mission we held three years ago; and we know that 
three years hence he will need another mission. 

Balancing forever on the doorstep is not easy, and when there is no 
known place to move into, when the doorstep is all there is to the 
room, the only direction one can fall is out. And thus we climb to the 
doorstep, fall back, climb up again, and so on until death catches us 
either on it or off it. When a person is treated by everybody as a per- 
petual catechumen the initial religious zeal he may have had is 
almost certain to disappear, so that he will have to be prodded even 
to keep trying to stay on the doorstep. Certainly he cannot be ex- 
pected to show forth such fruits of a full Christian life as an apprecia- 
tion of Christian education, an eagerness to support the clergy, a 
longing for perfection, or a willingness to participate in the aposto- 

late. These are manifestations natural only to a state of life to which 
he has had no real opportunity to become acclimated. 

Here is perhaps an explanation of that futility that so often per- 
vades parish life. The lines of activity carried on in a parish — the 
education of youth, the C.Y.O., the convert classes, the mission, the 
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ORDER AND APATHY 


Holy Name Society, the Saturday confessions, the house to house 
visiting — these all have their meaning in leading people into the 
circle of strong and perfect Christians or bringing them back if they 
have fallen away. But if this circle of strong and perfect Christians 
does not exist in the parish, if neither the leaders nor the led have any 
idea that it could or should exist, what is the goal of the activity? 
It becomes meaningless — a monotony, a grind, in which tempers are 
lost and in which people are always falling away. 

But if all these lines of activity should converge in an actually 
existing class of strong and perfect Christians, then the whole process 
becomes meaningful. Our school system’s function is to give the light 
which must accompany the sacramental life of those who are strong 
and perfect Christians. The convert classes do the same for adults 
who come in from outside. The missions bring the good news to the 
world. Once people have been brought into the class of the faithful 
(if it should come into existence) they will be secure enough so that 
the shepherd can leave them for a while and go off in search of the 
one lost sheep. He will not have to fear that the minute his back is 
turned the whole ninety-nine will get themselves lost. 

These faithful will be the ones to whom the pastor can appeal for 
help in what needs to be done. They will love God as much as he does 
and will do God’s work with no urging. No prodding, no scolding, no 
bingo will be needed to maintain the necessary things. No frustra- 
tion, no discouragement, no cynicism need fill the pastor’s mind with 
regard to them. And the world could see that we Catholics really are 
God's holy people. 

For when the actual class of the faithful is restored it will be more 
than a number of holy individuals. It will be a people, a body having 
a corporate life which is the life of Christ in His members, the life 
of the Vine in the branches. This life will produce in the individual 
Christian a sense of belonging and fellowship, a strength and a super- 
natural joy which will make his belonging the most precious thing 
in the world for him. The supernatural life strengthening the brother- 
ly love of member for member will give a steadiness in perseverance, 
a fulness of dedication and a willingness to sacrifice which will make 
real the language by which we describe the sacraments. It would 
bring us back to the standard of Christian normality which we find in 
the New Testament. 
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To explain why, as a matter of historical fact, the class of the faith- 
ful evaporated out of the Christian order would demand a greater 
knowledge of the early Middle Ages than we possess, but there are 
at least some elements in the situation of this period that make it 
somewhat understandable. 

The overpowering influx of barbarian people, the ignorance of 
these same people, the linguistic difficulties, the unsettled condition 
of Europe — all these would make it almost impossible for a layman 
to receive the same Christian training that he received in earlier 
times. He would have less knowledge, and this in turn would lead to 
less being expected of him. It would have been very easy in this way 
to fall into a descending spiral in which lower expectations were met 
with lower standards which in turn would drive the expectations 
still lower until a minimum Christianity was reached, which then 
came to be regarded as normal Christianity. 

In this process of degeneration there is one line of retrogression 
which is of particular importance. This is the disappearance of any 
effective conception of the priesthood of the laity. The class of the 
faithful, by virtue of their baptism and confirmation, were a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, as St. Peter calls them. They were in a very 
privileged relationship to God. “Divina institutione formati audemus 
dicere ‘Pater noster’” —no pagan could rightly say that. The most 
privileged, the most significant, the most distinctive act of this royal 
priesthood was the corporate participation, under the leadership of 
the ordained priest, in the offering of Christ in the Mass. This act 
showed forth what the faithful were and also made them what they 
were in the sense that their whole Christian life flowed from their 
exercise of that act. 

Now if a priest, from the time of his ordination, should never offer 
the Mass, we would say that something was wrong, that he was not 
exercising the distinctive act of his status. We would not be surprised 
if we found him neglecting the other acts of a priestly life and losing 

the virtues that should accompany that life. Since there was such a 
glaring lack at the center we should expect to find lacks everywhere, 
and we would explain these lesser lacks by the greater one. 

Is it not the same with a member of the lay priesthood? If such a 
one does not exercise his supreme privilege — if he does not partici- 
pate with articulateness and awareness in his function at the holy 
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greater F status? The failure of the lay Christians to exercise their lay priest- 
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ince of Having observed the existing situation and judged its unsatisfacto- 
ndition F iness, we come to what is to be done about it. 
ayman The chief task before us today is the restoration of a right order 
earlier Fy reconstituting the class of the faithful. Only when this class exists 
lead to [| will there be a fit instrument for the conversion of the world and for 
1S way § the reform of the social order, for this is the class by which the Spirit 
re met F acts on the world. 
tations It would seem also that the Spirit is giving us opportunity for this 
1 then restoration, for there is clearly in progress an awakening of men to 
the seriousness of the Christian calling. At the university one sees 
ession freshmen coming up from high schools with the mark of the aposto- 
of any late already on them, and upper classmen eager to learn that a more 
of the than minimal Christianity exists. One sees young married couples 
hosen wishing to know how to dedicate their married lives completely to 
eae J God. This was by no means so true fifteen years ago. 
lemus We are being presented, then, with the elements from which a 
most definite status in the Church can be constituted—a status of lay 
royal people whose serious intention it is to live their lives in a wholly 
“3 of Christian manner. But we are also being presented with a very seri- 
S act ous problem, for the techniques of parochial and educational practice 
they by which minimal Catholics are handled are utterly inadequate in 
their dealing with people who are striving for a complete dedication of 
their lives to God. 
offer What must be done is to cherish these people who regard lay 
5 not Christianity as a real vocation, to hold them as most precious treas- 
rised ures of the Church, to discover a type of spiritual direction fitting for 
sing them, and to weld them into a recognized status which has its recog- 
cha nized set of functions centered in the exercise of the lay priesthood in 
ere, the offering of the holy Sacrifice. This means that they must no longer 
be regarded as exceptional individuals, to be left outside the main 
ch . stream of parish life and pastoral consideration because of the small- 
wd ness of their number. They are the main stream of parish life by any 
holy worthwhile standard of measurement. All the activities of the parish 
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become meaningful only insofar as they direct people into this 
stream. 

The Christian fellowship of the faithful, culminating in the corpo- 
rate worship of God, must be considered the most important thing 
in the parish, and that no matter how small that fellowship may be 
numerically, and how few may at first be interested in participating 
in the corporate worship of God. To put anything else first is a dis- 
order. 

It is of course not easy to adopt a scale of valuation which places 
chief importance on activities that involve neither big numbers nor 
big money, but it is a move in the direction of order, and it may be a 
move that in the future will change the character of the great num- 
bers. For an actually existing fellowship of one hundred percent 
Christians in a parish will be the best possible instrument for convert- 
ing the multitude. 

In the restoration of the class of the faithful the schools, particular- 
ly the high schools and colleges, can be either a great help or a great 
hindrance. The opportunity is there, for it is in adolescence that the 
young person is capable and even desirous of beginning a life of 
serious dedication to something. If the school offers him a minimal 
Catholicism he will make his dedication elsewhere. Therefore if the 
school is to help students to be faithful Christians it must be so 
constituted in its faculty, in its way of teaching, and in its student 
life that it constantly sets forth the ideal of an actually functioning 
community of Christians. Perhaps a new kind of school is needed to 
accomplish this. 

A great opportunity can be either seized or lost. We now have the 
opportunity to do something to remedy the deplorable apathy of lay 
Catholics. God is raising up for us a multitude of apostolically 
minced laymen. How are we going to treat them? 

It may well be that the triumph of the Church in our century will 
depend, not on her understanding of the labor problem, nor on her 
reconciliation with democracy, nor on her diplomacy in the Church- 
State relationship, but on the wisdom of her leaders in understanding 
and dealing with the people who love God as much as they them- 
selves do. 

Wuuis D. Nuttinc 
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TO SUM IT ALL UP 


N THIS series of articles, we have been considering how best to 
try to bring up our children in accordance with Christian teach- 
ing, what lines we should try to follow in training them how to 
think about and deal with reality. For this purpose, we have 
been trying to apply the great principle that God Himself uses 

in teaching us His truth and giving us His life in the Church — the 
sacramental principle: reality on every level is planned by God to 
raise our minds and hearts to Himself, and, if rightly used in Christ 
and for Christ, is meant to be a means whereby we can take our part 
in building up God’s kingdom in love. 

We have been trying to see how this principle may be applied to 
the actual facts of daily family life, and to do so in the light of Chris- 
tian teaching, particularly as shown in the liturgy of the Church and 
in recent papal encyclicals. 

We have observed that, for most of us at least, the process of trying 
to give our children a thoroughly Christian education implies first of 
all that we revise and rectify our own ways of thinking and acting. A 
proverb attributed to the Jesuits says that nobody really knows a 
subject until he has taught it; so we parents find that the necessity 
for teaching our children the art of Christian living almost forces us 
to try more earnestly to master it ourselves. 

As parents, we begin to realize how much we need to think about 
our faith and its implications, how much we need to pray for grace 
and to try to live fully Christian lives, so that it may be a whole inte- 
grated way of life and thought —at least in germ — that we hand on 
to our children. 

In essentials, then, this sacramental way of living implies that we 
think of everything dynamically, in terms of the growth and perfect- 
ing of Christ’s Mystical Body, the building-up and the victory of His 
kingdom. We see all history at once as a battle and as a work of con- 
struction — the battle of the city of God with the city of the devil, 
the perfecting of the city of God taking place somehow in and 
through the battle. We see also that the life, passion, death and resur- 
rection of our Lord is, so to speak, the main plot or story-line or pat- 
tern of this battle as it should be waged in each life, as it is being 
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fought out in the whole history of mankind; that this redemptive 
work of His is also the pattern for building up His city. 

We are preparing our children, then, to become Christ’s soldiers 
and fellow-workers, to share in the fellowship of His sufferings with 
all their work, with all their sufferings, in the joy of His companion- 
ship and of the victory that He has already won. We are preparing 
our children to find and to take whatever special part God made and 
endowed them to take in this great work. 

This purpose implies that the children learn to think about them- 
selves and other people as Christ’s members and to treat them ac- 
cordingly. It implies that they learn to think about all created things 
as signs of God’s truth, as means to His praise and service, as means to 
serve Him in the loving service of others. This purpose implies that 
the children learn to see heaven and earth as full of God’s glory, that 
they learn to see their churches as God’s special meeting-places with 
mankind, the gates of heaven, images of the heavenly city. 

This purpose implies that the children learn that all human work 
and human suffering is meant to be a share in Christ’s work of build- 
ing up His kingdom, that Christian play is meant to be a reflection 
of the effortless activity of Him who is pure act, in whose image and 
likeness we are made. This purpose means that we try so to live that 
the pattern and framework of our days and weeks and years is, again, 
the pattern of our Lord’s life, death and resurrection as the Church 
shows us how to translate it into daily living. 

And it means that we try so to live and act in ordinary family life 
that —- as a shadow exists because of the thing that casts it, as a picture 
exists to represent some reality, as means exist for the sake of ends — 
so all our eating and drinking is ordered toward the holy Eucharist 
and the eternal feast of heaven; all our building and decorating is 
ordered to the building-up of God’s eternal temple; all our cleansing 
and clothing to the preservation and adornment of our baptismal 
robes of grace; all our care and training of the children to the shap- 
ing of the living stones of the heavenly Jerusalem; all our sleeping 
and waking to our Lord’s death and resurrection, to our final awaken- 
ing with Him to the glory of everlasting life when all things shall 
have been made new. 

Now there are two serious difficulties to such an application of the 
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TO SUM UP 


principle of sacramental living to ordinary family life today. The 
first is, how in the world can we parents find time and energy, under 
modern conditions, even to begin to carry out such a program, to 
work and play with the children, or even to be with them long enough 
seriously to train them or to try to influence their outlook and 
actions ? 

This difficulty is a very real one, as every parent knows. On the 
other hand, all authorities agree on the fact that, even under modern 
conditions, the basic assumptions and tastes and prejudices of a 
child’s own family are still the chief influence in his formation. Willy- 
nilly, then, we shall hand on to our children to a great extent our 
own ways of treating people, of acting about possessions and work 
and the use of time, as well as our standards of taste in home decora- 
tion, in food, in literature and so on. And since we cannot help trans- 
mitting our standards in some degree, is it not our plain duty to make 
as sure as we can that these are thoroughly Christian? 

But it is also true that most of us could make some time to be with 
our children, to work and play with them, if we really tried to do so. 
Here, it would seem, is part of the necessary asceticism of married 
life — to conserve one’s time and strength so as to be able to work at 
being a parent. 

Perhaps, for instance, if we went to bed earlier than we have been 
doing several nights a week, Father would not come home from the 
office too tired to discuss scouting with big Jimmie or to play with 
small Peter or read to young Jane; and Mother would not be so 
completely exhausted by the day’s work that she only begins to come 
alive again after the children are in bed. 

At least we must always find the time and energy for the greatest 
necessity of all, that of keeping open the channels of communication 
with each child during all the years of his growth, by seeming to 
have time at his disposal, time to listen, time to sympathize, time 
simply to be with him. For otherwise he will resent whatever preoc- 
cupation stands between him and us—and if this be religion, so 
much the worse for it. 

The second difficulty is far greater. Would not children brought up 
along these lines feel queer, especially with their own contempo- 
raries? Would they not grow up maladjusted, misfits for life in to- 
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day’s world? Might they not so resent their difference from other 
people that they would come to hate us and their religion and even, 
perhaps, leave the Church? 

In answer to this difficulty, it must first be acknowledged that if 
we hope to have our children grow up even as the most minimal sort 
of Christians, obeying the commandments of God and the Church 
and keeping out of serious sin, they will have to be and to feel “differ- 
ent” to some extent at least. For we shall have to bring them up to 
think about and believe many truths that other people do not think 
about or believe, and we shall have to bring them up to standards 
of conduct other than those of the majority of their contemporaries. 

Since this is so, would it not be better to try to bring them up by 
one integrated standard of positive Christianity? Would it not be an 
even greater cause of neurosis or maladjustment to give them, even 
implicitly, two different standards at once, that of Christ in absolutely 
vital matters of faith and morals, that of the world in everything else? 
Perhaps the restlessness, unhappiness, neuroticism of so many Chris- 
tians today (it is a fact, for example, that an undue proportion of 
alcoholics are Catholics) is the result of trying to live by such a 
double standard and to be as much like everybody else as possible, 
short of actual sin. 

In any case, our Lord knew that His followers would have to be 
different from other people: “If you had been of the world, the world 
would love its own, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you.” If we do everything in our power, then, to help 
our children adjust vitally and healthfully to this inevitable differ- 
ence, rather than trying to minimize it, our Lord will surely help them 
to grow up without being harmed by it. 

How then, can we help our children to make such an adjustment? 
First of all, let us try to make sure that we ourselves are deeply, 
habitually convinced of the truth and value of whatever we are con- 
sciously trying to influence the children to think or to do, that we 
never ask them to do or not to do anything we are not prepared to 
do or not do ourselves. 

Secondly, let us never insist on more than the Church herself does 
in the way of Mass attendance, confession, holy Communion, pray- 
ers. And let us never use the weapons of ridicule, displeasure, indi- 
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rect criticism and such to persuade them towards more than the 
minimum, but only the positive means of example, peaceful teach- 
ing, reasons suited to their understanding. For instance, we ourselves 
may be most deeply convinced of the desirability of daily Commun- 
ion, but a child must learn by God’s grace to desire it himself; we 
cannot safely try to impose daily Communion as a habit. 

Thirdly, let us try as soon as possible to show the children the 
reasons for what we command, recommend and do, especially when 
our practice varies from that of our neighbors and contemporaries. 
And let us never insist on our own whims or strictly personal tastes. 
For example, we must insist that our children do not read immoral 
or realistically violent comics. But we have no right to forbid them 
to read truly harmless comics on the grounds of poor art or bad taste. 
We can only try to give the children a taste for real reading, and to 
show them that much looking at comics is a childish and rather silly 
way to spend one’s time. 

Let us, in other words, try to enlist their own reason and sense of 
humor on the side of Christian living from as early an age as possible, 
but never try to enforce by our authority more than is really neces- 
sary. 

Again, let us try so to talk and live and act that the children will 
never have real reason to think that being old-fashioned, dowdy, 
behind the times, etc., are synonyms for being Christian. We 
should rather try to show them that to be fully Christian means to 
be more truly sophisticated, more “hep” than other people can be. 

To this end, we can try to make sure that all the outward signs of 
our Christian living — pictures, statues, cards, etc. — are as technically 
good as we can get. No teen-ager or grown-up is embarrassed by the 
presence of a Fra Angelico reproduction in his home (and it is quite 
possible to obtain such reproductions of masterpieces cheaply), or 
by a really first-class example of modern religious art: it is the sticky- 
sweet so-called “popular” and the silly-looking “modern” crucifix or 
statue whose presence in the family living-room makes the sensitive 
teen-ager blush. 

Again, let us try not to confuse the qualities of Christian child-like- 
ness with childishness, ineptness, or lack of due maturity. We want 
our children to remain child-like, and not to fall victims to the false 
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sophistication of the age. But this cannot be accomplished alone or 
mainly by negative means. We must rather try to see to it that our 
children dress themselves, for example, in accordance with real 
norms of suitability and taste, modified by current and local fashions. 
And where modesty demands a great variation from the current 
fashion, let us try to teach them to see for themselves that immodesty 
is not becoming to anyone, and that immodest clothing does not 
really help them to look their best. 

Along the same lines, let us try to ensure that the children acquire 
a reasonable proficiency in whatever sports are played in their neigh- 
borhood, that they learn as they grow up all the normal social skills, 
and are not kept away from means of keeping up on information 
about ball teams, popular songs, etc. We should try to see to it, for 
example, that the children acquire a real knowledge of what good 
swing is, and how to distinguish it from poor jazz; that they know 
how to dance modern as well as classic and folk-dances properly. 

To sum all this up, let us not be in any way afraid of any of the 
manifestations of modern American culture, simply because they are 
new, different from what we were accustomed to, etc. But let us try, 
with the help of the Holy Spirit, to find whatever is of value in them, 
and to show the children what this is and how to use it, while reject- 
ing what is wrong and meretricious. Thus they will be on the way to 
becoming truly sophisticated men and women of creative Christian 
taste, ready, if God wills, to help in the formation of a true American 
Christian culture. 

But more than this, let us try to show the children that, as Cath- 
olics, God has given them special privileges and responsibilities to- 
ward the rest of the world. For no merits of ours or theirs, God has 
told them more about reality than other people are aware of; God 
has given them means of dealing with it that other people do not 
have; God has given them a source of joy and vitality and strength 
not granted to everyone. And He has done all this so that they will 
be able to share His truth, His life, His joy with others. 

It may not be at all clear how they can go about such a task, since 
all their friends and acquaintances may seem to know so much more 
than they do, to be so much more grown-up and sure of themselves 
than they. But if they work to appreciate their own great treasure 
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of the Christian faith, and to appreciate the needs of other people 
rather than thinking about their own deficiencies, God will show 
them how to be His leaven, His messengers, His co-workers in shar- 
ing that treasure with all their neighbors. 

Far greater, of course, than the difficulty caused by feeling differ- 
ent from non-Catholics is that caused by feeling different from the 
good Catholics among whom we may live, who, for one reason or 
another, have not as yet become aware of the necessity for trying to 
think out and carry out Christian principles in every field of human 
life. If we try to give the children any holier-than-thou feeling of 
superiority to their fellow-Catholics, we should only turn them into 
nasty little prigs, not into apostolic Christians. 

The solution here would seem to lie in the early enlistment of their 
own awakening faith, reason, taste, common sense and humor in the 
battle against being just like everybody else. Would our children 
really think it better to do exactly what other children are doing? 
Do they think they would really enjoy it? And if so, what other chil- 
dren, since every family differs somewhat both in what is allowed 
and what is forbidden? 

Obviously, whatever we do, the children will rebel often and again 
against our authority and against any standards we may set. After all, 
the children would be subject to the effects of original sin even if all 
the parents around us had exactly the same standards, and no parent, 
however lax, seems to always be in good favor with his children! 
And besides their natural rebellion against our authority, the children 
will blame us for the struggle in themselves between all kinds of 
temptations and the habits and standards which we have helped to 
give them. 

This again seems to be an inevitable part of growing up —do we 
not remember such rebellion in ourselves? Here, surely, is the place 
for prayer and great love and sympathy to tide over the complete 
transfer of authority from us to the children themselves, until they 
realize fully that now the task of becoming Christ’s co-workers is 
their own responsibility, is between them and God, and that we are 
not going to butt in. 

Above all, we need to remember all during the children’s years of 
formation that it is the formation of Christ in each child, the special 
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image of Him that each is meant to become, that is of supreme im- 
portance. To have what looks like a “Christian home,” to lead an 
outwardly well-ordered Christian home-life — these are means to the 
end that the children and ourselves may grow up in all things in 
Christ. 

The value of all external practices, ceremonies, family customs, 
then, must be judged by the norm of whether or not they really are 
helping to achieve this purpose. (Here, perhaps, is also an answer to 
the question of how to introduce older children to the more full, more 
externally manifested Christian life which their parents have just 
discovered or are in the process of discovering.) All externals are 
meant at once to express and to foster the reality of Christian living. 
But any Christian who is old enough to reason and to choose must 
see the connection between the reality and the external expression 
we are giving it; otherwise it will neither express that reality for him 
nor foster it in him. Younger children perceive such connections in- 
tuitively; but older children usually need the same kind of patient, 
rational explanation as do their parents. 

For example, small children do not need much talk to grasp the 
general purpose of an Advent wreath; they like the smell of pine, 
the special ceremony, and the flame of the candles, especially if they 
are allowed to take turns at blowing the candles out. And the growing 
light of each week fits in beautifully with their mounting excitement 
at the approach of Christmas. But a teen-ager might well be desper- 
ately embarrassed at the whole idea, especially if it was suddenly 
introduced into his home. Suppose his friends found him going 
through all that some evening! 

An Advent wreath is certainly not an essential part of faith or 
morals; if an explanation of why we ourselves have come to think 
that its use is a good way to prepare for our Lord’s coming really does 
not register with a child, it might well be better to give him ungrudg- 
ing leave to stay away from the whole ceremony. It would be still 
better, of course, if he and his friends could be made interested in all 
that such a practice implies, by methods similar to those which awoke 
our own interest. But if this is not possible, let us try to adhere to the 
main purpose to which such practices are, after all, only secondary, 
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and look for some other way, more suited to this child, of preparing 
for Christ’s Christmas coming. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the task of bringing up our children 
as Christians is clearly beyond our own powers. We are only ordinary 
men and women, not the marvels of sanctity, wisdom, prudence, 
discretion, charity and skill that parents obviously ought to be in 
order to carry out their vocation. Even to bring our children up to be 
decent human beings usually seems more than we can hope to 
accomplish! 

Our strength and comfort, surely, is to realize that the task of train- 
ing our children is primarily not ours, but God’s, and that He is far 
more interested in the outcome than we. It is He who is in charge of 
our children’s up-bringing; we are only His instruments and depu- 
ties. But, for His own mysterious purposes, He has given us these 
particular children to bring up for Him. He must, therefore, in some 
way beyond our understanding, have suited us to them, our special 
abilities, circumstances, virtues, faults and defects to their special 
make-up and their special needs. 

If we try, then, to serve Him in them with all that we have of intel- 
ligence and strength and skill, little as this may seem or may be, we 
can trust Him to do the rest, to perfect His own work, so that “doing 
the truth in charity” we and our children may “grow up in all things 
in Him who is the Head, that is, Christ.” 

Mary Perkins Ryan 


“Truly it is meet and just. . . . Thou hast established married life as a 
sweet yoke of concord and an insoluble bond of peace, in order that the 
chaste fruitfulness of holy matrimony might increase the number of Thy 
sons of adoption. May Thy providence, then, O Lord, and Thy grace so 
dispose things in Thy own gracious way, that those born may serve as an 
adornment of the world and, re-born, may contribute to the Church's 
growth. Through Christ our Lord. . . .” (Preface for the Nuptial Mass, 
Gregorian Sacramentary ). 
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sophistication of the age. But this cannot be accomplished alone or 
mainly by negative means. We must rather try to see to it that our 
children dress themselves, for example, in accordance with real 
norms of suitability and taste, modified by current and local fashions, 
And where modesty demands a ereat variztion from the current 
fashion, let us try to teach them to see for themselves that immodesty 
is not becoming to anyone, and that immodest clothing does not 
really help them to look their best. 

Along the same lines, let us try to ensure that the children acquire 
a reasonable proficiency in whatever sports are played in their neigh- 
borhood, that they learn as they grow up all the normal social skills, 
and are not kept away from means of keeping up on information 
about ball teams, popular songs, etc. We should try to see to it, for 
example, that the children acquire a real knowledge of what good 
swing is, and how to distinguish it from poor jazz; that they know 
how to dance modern as well as classic and folk-dances properly. 

To sum all this up, let us not be in any way afraid of any of the 
manifestations of modern American culture, simply because they are 
new, different from what we were accustomed to, etc. But let us try, 
with the help of the Holy Spirit, to find whatever is of value in them, 
and to show the children what this is and how to use it, while reject- 
ing what is wrong and meretricious. Thus they will be on the way to 
becoming truly sophisticated men and women of creative Christian 
taste, ready, if God wills, to help in the formation of a true American 
Christian culture. 

But more than this, let us try to show the children that, as Cath- 
olics, God has given them special privileges and responsibilities to- 
ward the rest of the world. For no merits of ours or theirs, God has 
told them more about reality than other people are aware of; God 
has given them means of dealing with it that other people do not 
have; God has given them a source of joy and vitality and strength 
not granted to everyone. And He has done all this so that they will 
be able to share His truth, His life, His joy with others. 

It may not be at all clear how they can go about such a task, since 
all their friends and acquaintances may seem to know so much more 
than they do, to be so much more grown-up and sure of themselves 
than they. But if they work to appreciate their own great treasure 
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| skills, superiority to their fellow-Catholics, we should only turn them into 
nation nasty little prigs, not into apostolic Christians. 

it, for The solution here would seem to lie in the early enlistment of their 
: good own awakening faith, reason, taste, common sense and humor in the 
know battle against being just like everybody else. Would our children 
ly. really think it better to do exactly what other children are doing? 


of the Do they think they would really enjoy it? And if so, what other chil- 
ey are dren, since every family differs somewhat both in what is allowed 
1s try, and what is forbidden? 


them, Obviously, whatever we do, the children will rebel often and again 
eject- against our authority and against any standards we may set. After all, 
ray to the children would be subject to the effects of original sin even if all 
istian the parents around us had exactly the same standards, and no parent, 
rican however lax, seems to always be in good favor with his children! 
And besides their natural rebellion against our authority, the children 
Cath- will blame us for the struggle in themselves between all kinds of 
s to- temptations and the habits and standards which we have helped to 
1 has give them. 
God This again seems to be an inevitable part of growing up —do we 
» not not remember such rebellion in ourselves? Here, surely, is the place 


ngth for prayer and great love and sympathy to tide over the complete 
will transfer of authority from us to the children themselves, until they 
realize fully that now the task of becoming Christ’s co-workers is 


ince their own responsibility, is between them and God, and that we are 
nore not going to butt in. 
Ives Above all, we need to remember all during the children’s years of 


sure - formation that it is the formation of Christ in each child, the special 
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image of Him that each is meant to become, that is of supreme im- 
portance. To have what looks like a “Christian home,” to lead an 
outwardly well-ordered Christian home-life — these are means to the 
end that the children and ourselves may grow up in all things in 
Christ. 

The value of all external practices, ceremonies, family customs, 
then, must be judged by the norm of whether or not they really are 
helping to achieve this purpose. (Here, perhaps, is also an answer to 
the question of how to introduce older children to the more full, more 
externally manifested Christian life which their parents have just 
discovered or are in the process of discovering.) All externals are 
meant at once to express and to foster the reality of Christian living. 
But any Christian who is old enough to reason and to choose must 
see the connection between the reality and the external expression 
we are giving it; otherwise it will neither express that reality for him 
nor foster it in him. Younger children perceive such connections in- 
tuitively; but older children usually need the same kind of patient, 
rational explanation as do their parents. 

For example, small children do not need much talk to grasp the 
general purpose of an Advent wreath; they like the smell of pine, 
the special ceremony, and the flame of the candles, especially if they 
are allowed to take turns at blowing the candles out. And the growing 
light of each week fits in beautifully with their mounting excitement 
at the approach of Christmas. But a teen-ager might well be desper- 
ately embarrassed at the whole idea, especially if it was suddenly 
introduced into his home. Suppose his friends found him going 
through all that some evening! 

An Advent wreath is certainly not an essential part of faith or 
morals; if an explanation of why we ourselves have come to think 
that its use is a good way to prepare for our Lord’s coming really does 
not register with a child, it might well be better to give him ungrudg- 
ing leave to stay away from the whole ceremony. It would be still 
better, of course, if he and his friends could be made interested in all 
that such a practice implies, by methods similar to those which awoke 
our own interest. But if this is not possible, let us try to adhere to the 
main purpose to which such practices are, after all, only secondary, 
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TO SUM UP 


and look for some other way, more suited to this child, of preparing 
for Christ’s Christmas coming. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the task of bringing up our children 
as Christians is clearly beyond our own powers. We are only ordinary 
men and women, not the marvels of sanctity, wisdom, prudence, 
discretion, charity and skill that parents obviously ought to be in 
order to carry out their vocation. Even to bring our children up to be 
decent human beings usually seems more than we can hope to 
accomplish! 

Our strength and comfort, surely, is to realize that the task of train- 
ing our children is primarily not ours, but God’s, and that He is far 
more interested in the outcome than we. It is He who is in charge of 
our children’s up-bringing; we are only His instruments and depu- 
ties. But, for His own mysterious purposes, He has given us these 
particular children to bring up for Him. He must, therefore, in some 
way beyond our understanding, have suited us to them, our special 
abilities, circumstances, virtues, faults and defects to their special 
make-up and their special needs. 

If we try, then, to serve Him in them with all that we have of intel- 
ligence and strength and skill, little as this may seem or may be, we 
can trust Him to do the rest, to perfect His own work, so that “doing 
the truth in charity” we and our children may “grow up in all things 
in Him who is the Head, that is, Christ.” 

Mary Perkins Ryan 


“Truly it is meet and just. . . . Thou hast established married life as a 
sweet yoke of concord and an insoluble bond of peace, in order that the 
chaste fruitfulness of holy matrimony might increase the number of Thy 
sons of adoption. May Thy providence, then, O Lord, and Thy grace so 
dispose things in Thy own gracious way, that those born may serve as an 
adornment of the world and, re-born, may contribute to the Church's 
growth. Through Christ our Lord. . . .” (Preface for the Nuptial Mass, 
Gregorian Sacramentary). 





TIMELY TRACTS PUBLIC RELATIONS 


HEN the French hierarchy praises the liturgical 

movement for its great services to the Church, 

most of our papers take no notice or possibly bring 

the news on some back page. When the encyclical 

Mediator Dei, in a few paragraphs out of hundreds, 

rebuked some liturgists who had taken the bit between their teeth 

and done something without first asking permission, not a few of our 

journals headlined the whole encyclical as a whack with a club right 
smack on the head of the liturgical movement. 

Some of us blame ourselves for a “bad press” and poor public rela- 
tions. That may be true. Much certainly needs to be done in this 
field. But on the other hand, perhaps much of the adverse attitude 
stems from a natural apprehension of any change or reform. The 
editors, probably no specialists in this field, are apt to overlook that 
the reform was not started by Reverend Joe Doakes, but by the 
Blessed Pius X, and has been very vigorously carried forward by 
none less than our present Holy Father himself: witness the evening 
Mass, approval of dialog Mass, the Easter Nightwatch, Communion 
from hosts consecrated at the same Mass, intelligible psalms, fixing 
the form of the sacrament of orders, easing of the eucharistic fast, 
etc., etc. 

Some time ago there was again cause to wag heads and to cluck 
over those liturgists. It happened in France, of course, where else? 
This time it was the clergy: at retreats and gatherings they had 
abandoned their private Masses for a community Mass at which they 
had received Communion together — following the custom of Holy 
Thursday and the express law for diocesan synods, and, one might 
add, also the rule of so great a saint as St. Francis of Assisi, who told 
his friars to forego private Masses and to receive Communion at the 
conventual Mass. 

Since “concelebration,” as it is practiced both in the Eastern 
Church (but of recent origin, according to Father Jungmann, S.J.: 
Mass of the Roman Rite, I, p. 196) and more rarely in our own rite, 
has become an almost forgotten usage, this Communion has certainly 
good theological feet to stand on. According to Father Jungmann 
(and according to the more detailed studies of the Benedictine schol- 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ar Dom F. Vandenbroucke) this was in most cases “concelebratio 
caeremonialis” (not “sacramentalis,” which would mean the simul- 
taneous pronouncing of the consecration by all with the chief cele- 
brant). It was a closer or more remote participation according to 
rank, as e.g., in the case nowadays of bishops in pontifical assistance, 
only pared down and less prominent. What deacon and subdeacon 
do today in a solemn Mass is therefore a species of “concelebration” : 
a concelebratio caeremonialis. 

There is no doubt that concelebration (concelebratio sacramen- 
talis) of priests is possible, since it is a practice on some occasions. 
But surely the example of the Last Supper does not indicate that this 
is the most ideal form of the holy Eucharist. “One Head of whom we 
are all members” seems to be more lucidly signified in the celebration 
of a bishop or hebdomadary while the rest of the priests assist in a 
manner befitting their dignity and office. 

But the point in the statement quoted in our papers was different. 
It was issued by the French Committee of Bishops on the Liturgy 
and on Pastoral Practice (cf. Maison-Dieu, 34, 1953, pp. 145ff.). In 
the first place, when there are many priests gathered in one place, 
the practice of assisting at the bishop’s Mass and receiving holy Com- 
munion from his hands — instead of saying private Masses on make- 
shift altars standing, as often happens, side by side by the dozen — is 
“in itself . . . not to be condemned, for the reason that priests do 
not have to celebrate (private) Mass every day.” The Committee 
then refers to Holy Thursday and the diocesan synod. 

There is a dilemma, however. Modern piety as taught in most 
seminary textbooks as well as latter-day emphases in eucharistic doc- 
trine since the wane of the fifteenth century — made more urgent by 
the reckless attacks of Luther, Calvin, et al.— have made clergy and 
laity so conscious of this issue that a sudden change would certainly 
cause that kind of wonderment in the people which is a cause of con- 
fusion of minds and a stumbling stone to their faith. In view of the 
very definite teaching on the value of private Masses in Mediator Dei, 
this is all the more an issue we should approach with caution. 

But we must keep in mind that the encyclical mentions this matter 
among the “exaggerations and excesses” of some liturgists, and reaf- 
firms the truth that private Masses, simultaneously celebrated on 
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many altars in the same church or place, are dogmatically not incor- 
rect; the “exaggerators” whom the Holy Father castigates had main- 
tained that such a practice was irreconcilable with the nature and 
purpose of the Mass. What Pius XII reaffirms is that the consecration 
does not depend on the presence of a congregation, but is performed 
by the priest alone, that even the most solitary sacrifice of a priest is 
a sacrifice of the whole Mystical Body, and that even when only the 
priest himself receives Communion the Mass is perfect and complete 
in the dogmatic sense. 

It seems to me that the French liturgical Committee only put out 
a warning: because it would be very difficult to construe a relation 
between the opinions of the culprits the Pontiff has in mind (who 
claimed that there is need of a sharing congregation for the integrity 
of the Mass) and on the other hand what individual bishops and 
priests were trying to accomplish when they suggested a “community 
Mass” of priests, receiving, as the apostles did, holy Communion 
from the hands of him who by his office or delegation occupies the 
place of Christ among them. No participant in his right senses, every- 
one being a priest anyway, had any of the unorthodox doubts so 
justly condemned in Mediator Dei. 

What the Bishops’ Committee does is something different: set a 
guard against novelties inaugurated by individuals. The facts are 
clear: the emphasis for centuries has been on the individual, on mul- 
tiplication, on adding and counting up; and a sudden pull at the 
rudder, even though it may bring the ship to a middle course, will 
shake it badly and the sail may flutter. The beat may even capsize 
because, if a passenger takes over instead of the captain, all may come 
out all right by accident or because the passenger is a potential cap- 
tain, but all may also come out all wrong. 

Which goes to show the real issue. This is basically not a question 
of dogma or morals, but of discipline. That fact is brought out by 
chapter IV of the directive: “After these remarks have been stated 
and the principles recalled to memory, it is only just to acknowledge 
certain reasons which may induce priests to prefer Communion to 
celebration, e.g., when there is a gathering of many priests and when 
time and space do not permit everyone to celebrate his Mass in con- 
venient circumstances. . . . Since there may be other reasons which 
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invite similar attitudes, it seems to be indispensable that the Ordina- 
ries remain judges over the validity of the reasons. Abuses and exag- 
gerations will thus be avoided. It therefore seems desirable that «le 
bishops forbid for the sake of discipline all manifestations of this 
kind without their express permission, requested in proper time.” 

There are many reasons to insist on the multiplication of private 
Masses enumerated by this document which sound grave and 
weighty: e.g., wonderment of the laity — if the laity present do not 
know what is done on Holy Thursday. It might however be a good 
idea to decide on the laity’s reactions by sampling their opinions. 
The results might be on the other side: they might conceivably be 
deeply edified by seeing a “community Mass” at which priests com- 
municate, especially if they know the alternative to be hurried and 
undignified private Masses. One can’t tell a priori; and a group of 
sisters may not have the same reactions as a congregation of parish- 
ioners. 

Another reason given is a possibility that the priests might then 
underestimate the value of their private Masses. Of course, this too is 
possible. But the opposite might happen as well. Isn’t it reasonable 
to suppose that the priests who wish to take part in a “community 
Mass” do so precisely because they esteem the celebration of Mass 
too highly to condone the indignities usually entailed in a rush of 
multiple private Masses? 

The third reason expresses the fear that “an outward gesture of 
union is preferred over the reality of the sacrifice.” This too needs 
further clarification. For what is called secondary, the “gesture,” is 
not just a gesture, but is in the realm of signification; and as late as 
St. Thomas Aquinas the chief purpose of the holy Eucharist was 
understood to be the “building of the Body of Christ.” But advocates 
of the community Mass will have a hard time arguing their point, 
because, for one thing, the sacrificial aspect has become so exclusively 
dominant in our presentday speculation that the latter has become 
almost impervious to all subtler considerations. 

The fourth reason is taken from the ordination rite, which states 
that the highest office of the priest is to sacrifice: “sacerdotem oportet 
offerre.” This is interpreted to signify in practice that a priest must 
never let an opportunity pass by to “sacrifice” (celebrate Mass). Out 
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of context and apart from the whole spiritual climate of the Pontifical, 
this sounds indeed formidable. To celebrate the sacred rite which 
makes present the one and only sacrifice of the New Testament is 
doubtless the greatest office of the priesthood of Christ. To do this, 
less by ritually going through the ceremonies under any circum- 
stances, but under the conditions which enhance its content and 
meaning and bring the greatest amount of grace to the Church and 
its individual members, is indeed something all priests should strive 
after. There is sound reason, after all, why the Church does not 
permit her priests, normally, to celebrate more than one holy Mass a 
day. May I remind our readers of Father Rahner’s dogmatic exposi- 
tions of the problem. 

One thing is clear: the circumspect argumentation of the Com- 
mittee has little to do with the impression given by many of the newsy 
headlines on these shores. 

H. A. R. 





THE APOSTOLATE 


LITURGICAL WEEK 1953 


GREAT many readers of WorsutP, unable to be present except 

in spirit, will want some news of the National Liturgical Week 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. Certainly it was “grand”; and, in retrospect, 
it seemed “rapid,” so quickly did those happy days pass. As usual, the 
time-table was exceedingly full; to attend every function from the 
high Mass at 8 a.m. to the evening session at 8 p.m. (ending well after 
10 p.m.) was really hard work, especially for priests who offered 
their individual Masses before the community Mass, and had to fit 
in their Office during the day. And many who were officials of the 
Conference, or on its board of directors, had extra sessions too. But 
everyone felt it was worth while. 

The whole Week had the air of being a great meeting of friends; 
but the mood was of something far deeper than mere friendship. 
There semed a conscious realization that we were all brothers and 
sisters in Christ, strongly drawn to each other by our love for the 
Church and for the corporate worship “which the community of 
Christ’s faithful pays to its Founder, and through Him, to the eternal 
Father.” We wanted to learn more about our unity in the Mystical 
Body, through the lectures and discussions, and to express that unity 
in our daily Masses and in singing the Divine Office together. From 
this point of view the meeting was a great success; we learned much 
and we worshipped much. 

There can be no doubt of the great value of singing, before or 
after each session, one of the Hours of the Divine Office. This should 
be a feature of every Liturgical Week. It is quite amazing how readily 
an enormous crowd takes to singing the Office, without any previous 
practice, when this is rendered possible to them by the printing in 
the programme of an English version. It was unfortunate that this 
year the text was somewhat marred by sundry omissions and errors 
which produced occasional hesitation and even confusion among the 
singers. The absolute completeness and accuracy of the text is a point 
which must be carefully watched by those who complete the pro- 
grammes for future Liturgical Weeks. 

We were honored by the presence of several visiting bishops who 
took an active part in the proceedings. All were disappointed that our 
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president, Bishop Mulloy, was unable to be with us owing to an acci- 
dent. On the other hand we were delighted and deeply touched by 
the kind interest of our Most Reverend host, Bishop Haas, who, de- 
spite a heart attack which prostrated him but a few weeks before, 
appeared briefly at several sessions to speak words of encouragement. 
Since then God has called the good Bishop to his eternal reward. 
Members of the Liturgical Conference have every reason to remem- 
ber him gratefully in their prayers and in the holy Sacrifice. 

A noteworthy feature of this year’s Week was the magnificent turn- 
out of priests from all over the country. There was also an unusually 
large contingent of seminarians. Such widespread clerical interest 
affords solid ground for optimism as to the future of the liturgical 
movement. But at Grand Rapids it accentuated a difficulty already 
felt in the past and likely to become more acute in the future — the 
difficulty of accommodation for individuai celebration of Mass by so 
many priests. The Cathedral was about fifteen minutes walk from 
the Pantlind Hotel headquarters and even all its side altars, each used 
repeatedly, could supply but a fraction of the demand. Other 
churches were still further away; the seminary, where some were 
staying, was about three miles away. The erection of a couple of 
dozen temporary altars somewhere in the hotel would have been 
possible, but is such a measure desirable? What is the solution? 

An easy practical solution would be for priests to forego their 
individual celebrations, and to take part, instead, at the community 
Mass, occupying special places near the altar and communicating 
before all the faithful, as is done on Maundy Thursday and Holy Sat- 
urday. This would help to emphasize the unity of the entire conven- 
tion in its one Sacrifice, and the still more intimate union of all priests 
as a “presbyterium” at one with the celebrant and with Christ the 
high priest. The practice would be especially fitting when the cele- 
brant is a bishop (as is often the case at our conventions ). 

The objection that the laity might be disedified by the spectacle of 
a number of priests omitting to celebrate individually is easily an- 
swered. Such disedification would be based on the false notion that 
every priest is obliged to celebrate every day. On the other hand, it is 
most unlikely that the laity who come to liturgical weeks would suffer 
from this particular form of ignorance. There seems no danger that 
any of them would be disedified; for well instructed people, aware 
of the communal nature of the holy Sacrifice, are more likely to be 
edified by the active participation of the clergy at Mass with them- 
selves; indeed they may find it disconcerting if those very priests who 
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give instructions about the Mass as a sign of unity of the Mystical] 
Body of Christ never — even on great occasions — give their full active 

articipation at a community Mass but instead participate in a some- 
what disordered scramble of private Masses apart from the commun- 
ity, and, because of it, are often physically unable to be present at 
the community Mass itself. 

Of course the only adequate and complete solution to the difficulty 
would be true concelebration (that is, a Mass in which all priests 
would be co-consecrators even if only one actually said the words of 
Consecration ). But, as the French episcopal commission stated re- 
cently, this is not at present allowed in the Latin Church except at 
the ordination of priests and the consecration of bishops. “It is desir- 
able, however, that it be made lawful, at least on special occasions 
when a great number of priests are assembled about their bishop . . . 
but as things are this authorization is rigorously reserved to the Holy 
See.” Might one dare to suggest that the Liturgical Conference of 
America could reinforce the plea of the French bishops if permission 
were sought from Rome for concelebration at future Weeks? 1 

The program of lectures at the Grand Rapids week was highly 
successful. The subjects had been carefully chosen and cohered re- 
markably well. We were left with a vivid realization of the marvelous 

*Canon E. J. Mahoney, well known for his answers to questions in the English 
Clergy Review, comes to the same conclusion as Father Howell, in the August 
issue of the Review: “The custom of having perhaps a hundred private Masses 
during the clergy retreat has certain disadvantages: it is almost impossible for 
each Mass to be celebrated becomingly at a permanent altar, with the result that 
a number of temporary altars have to be arranged in every possible corner of 
the chapel; they are altars in the sense that all the a requirements, such as 
altar stones and cloths, are provided, but they clearly lack the dignity becoming 
the holy Eucharist. . . . It is preferable during retreats, with the Ordinary’s 
sanction, for the clergy to communicate together at one solemn Mass rather than 
strain the resources available for private Masses to the extent of making it prac- 
tically impossible for each priest to celebrate privately with due dignity. No doubt 
the matter settled by the French prelates is a pre-echo of the desire expressed in 
many places for co-celebration on certain occasions, as is already done at ordi- 
nations and episcopal consecrations. . . . It seems to us that an assembly of the 
clergy could rightly expect permission from the local Ordinary for a community 
Mass during retreats, conferences, study weeks and similar occasions. The laity 
who heard of this practice, far from being disturbed, would very likely be edified : 
by forgoing private celebration a priest is also forgoing acceptance of the 
Mass stipend to which he is entitled. Mediator Dei, as the French prelates recall, 
nowhere deals expressly with the proposed community Mass, which will be a 
comparatively rare event, and unlikely to detract from the value of private cele- 
brations” pp. 488f.). — Ep. 
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growth of the liturgical movement since the days of Blessed Pius X, 
and enabled to see clearly how this growth has been an organic de- 
velopment from the’ seeds which that great Pontiff planted in the 
vineyard of the Lord. Almost everything which has happened in the 
last fifty years can be traced to him as being, in some way, its origina- 
tor. The Proceedings for 1953 will, in consequence, be one of the 
most interesting and useful volumes of the whole series. From the 
very first session the discussions were lively; a high proportion of the 
questions were really worth asking and really worth answering, and 
it was good to note that neither the sisters nor the laity showed any 
bashfulness in getting to their feet. 

The Week reached its climax with the magnificent pontifical high 
Mass held in the civic auditorium on the last evening. With Bishop 
Albers as celebrant, Monsignor Hellriegel as homilist, with the altar 
facing the people, a well-drilled schola for the proper and an immense 
congregation all able and eager to sing their responses and the com- 
mon of the Mass, the entire Conference offered the holy Sacrifice in 
eucharistic spirit. Many hundreds (including some of the priests) 
received holy Communion in a moving demonstration of faith and 
unity. At the end of the Mass the great auditorium resounded to a 
most effective English setting of the acclamations “Christus vincit — 
Christ, Lord of glory, Christ Prince of nations, Christ our King of 
kings.” Distributed between a cantor, a schola and all the people, this 
beautiful prayer with its simple chant lifted up our hearts in happy 
and sincere loyalty to Christ our King, to the Holy Father His vicar 
on earth, to our bishops and to the whole Church of God. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more perfect ending to any Catholic convention. 

“Christ's blessing descend on us! 
To all redeemed by our Savior. 
Proclaim your joy! May His holy kingdom come! 
Praise be to our God. Amen.” 
Cuirrorp HowE t, S.J. 


IT CAN BE DONE’: 


I N A period of four years, the Mexican parish in the small town of 
Decoto, California, has had a religious awakening which, five 
years ago, would have seemed impossible. Our vacation school this 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Worship 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Ep. 
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year ended with First Communion during a High Mass sung by the 
children and the people! Not that easy, you object. No, it wasn’t. But 
let us start at the beginning. 

The Goals. Our pastor, one of four priests in the San Francisco 
archdiocese who have dedicated their lives to labor among the Mex- 
ican people, set as parish goals: the family Mass to replace the chil- 
dren’s Mass, the dialog Mass in the vernacular, then in Latin, and 
finally the chanted Mass. 

The Family Mass. After three years of constantly repeated urging 
and encouraging of the children to bring their parents, gradually the 
number of parents accompanying their children increased, until to- 
day about a third of the parents come with their children, sit with 
them, and with them assist at the holy Sacrifice. Not a hundred per 
cent, no. It’s not that easy. But these results have encouraged us to 
keep trying. 

Dialog Mass in the Vernacular. Father's first attempts to have the 
congregation recite the prayers of the Mass with him proved futile. 
After months of trial and error, we learned from experience what 
many readers of Worsuir probably know already: you must start 
with the children. At least, this is so in a parish such as ours, in which 
the majority of the adults find the reading of English difficult. We 
used the Mass books prepared by the Sisters of the Holy Family, and 
later The Community Mass booklets from the Queen’s Work; and 
steadily, though slowly, active participation in the great social act of 
worship increased and spread —through the children to the entire 
congregation. 

Then in Latin. All during the school year, whenever Father would 
say “Dominus vobiscum” we would answer “Et cum spiritu tuo.” This 
summer, at vacation school, we undertook to learn the other Latin 
responses. At first the children struggled through the words; but 
after a few weeks things went more smoothly, and even the adults 
were beginning to respond. Now you should hear them! Even those 
who know nothing else, can answer confidently “Et cum spiritu tuo,” 
and do. 

Finally, the Chanted Mass. The sung Mass on the archdiocesan 
card seemed rather difficult for our people. We discovered a much 
simpler form, called “A People’s Mass,” published by the World Li- 
brary of Sacred Music, 1846 Westwood Ave., Cincinnati. The first 
period of the morning, during our vacation school, was devoted to 
the singing of the Mass. (We learned by doing.) The priest taught 
the congregation by repeating the Kyrie during Mass twice before it 
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was time to answer the celebrant. We did the same with the Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei, leaving the Gloria and Credo for another time. 
Eventually, we learned the entire Mass. 

The Returns. In this period of four years, there has been a great 
improvement in this little Mexican settlement. We attribute it all to 
the more active participation in the Mass—wherein these simple 
people, having determined to bring their gift of love to the altar of 
God, are receiving His abundant blessings in return. 


THE FAST OUGHT NOT 
PREVENT COMMUNION? 


LESSED Pius X’s decree concerning frequent and even daily 
Communion was without doubt one of the great milestones in 
the history of Christian spirituality. Yet we know that the hopes he 
cherished were not so universally realized as he would have wished. 
It always takes time, of course, for people to readjust themselves to 
new ideas. But there is also another reason why the ideal of frequent 
Communion was not more widely carried into effect. Pastoral experi- 
ence over the years discovered that a chief hindrance existed in the 
traditional rules of the eucharistic fast. And with our rapidly devel- 
oping industrial civilization, and the corresponding changes in daily 
living, this obstacle had become all the more formidable. Night has 
been turned into day: and I’m not referring merely to the night shift 
of labor, but also to the sport-shirt shift whose day begins after sup- 
per. In a word, for an increasingly large number of people, Pope Pius 
X’s ideal of frequent and even daily Communion became, practically 
speaking, impossible. 

We owe therefore a very great debt of gratitude to our present 
Holy Father, who, forty-eight years after Pius X’s decree on frequent 
Communion, issued the Apostolic Constitution “Christus Dominus.” 
In it, by changing the rules of the eucharistic fast, he has removed the 
chief obstacles to the realization of Pius X’s hopes. 

Our Holy Father enumerates eight reasons which had made fre- 
quent Communion difficult. All eight of them have to do with the 
eucharistic fast, whether of priests or people. “Wherefore,” he sums 


*“and Vice Versa.” Talk pee at the Liturgical Week, in Grand —_ 
i 


and here printed with the kind permission of the Editor of the 1953 Proceedings, 
due for publication by the end of the year. The; essay constitutes the promised 
continuation of the article appearing in the March issue of Worsmp, pp. 205-208. 
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up, “that We may meet these grave inconveniences and difficulties, 
. . . We have deemed it necessary to lay down the discipline of the 
eucharistic fast, by mitigating it in such a way that, in the greatest 
manner possible, all, in view of the peculiar circumstances of time, 
place and the faithful, may be able to fulfill this law more easily. We 
by this decree trust that We may be able to . . . stir up all to partake 
at the Table of the Angels.” 

The traditional fast, which in its origin was meant to increase 
eucharistic piety, and dispose the faithful to receive the greatest 
possible benefits from the Eucharist, had, because of altered circum- 
stances, come to decrease eucharistic piety by preventing the very 
reception of the body and blood of Christ. The eucharistic fast was 
like a hedge around the garden of eucharistic piety: a good, strong 
hedge, to allow the fair garden within to grow and thrive; but in the 
course of time, it became instead a hedge keeping out of the garden 
itself those who had a right and need to enter. 

And yet the solution of the problem is not to tear down the hedge; 
for the hedge does serve a most useful purpose. But openings are to 
be cleared through the hedge, gates and doors that invite entry, and 
yet exclude undesirables and those unworthy. 

In other words, the principle of the eucharistic fast in itself is far 
too precious an inheritance, far too necessary a help to eucharistic 
piety, to be rejected, or even criticized. Changes, modifications, yes; 
but not abolition. 

That certainly is the mind of Pope Pius XII. I would like to urge a 
reading not only of the new rules of fasting, but of the entire Apos- 
tolic Constitution. It is very clear that the Pope insists on the spiritual 
necessity of a eucharistic fast, in our time as much as in all previous 
centuries. After briefly sketching the history of the eucharistic fast, 
he proceeds to give four major reasons why such a fast is and always 
has been important. And in conclusion he again insists: “It has 
pleased Us to recall these things so that all may understand that We, 
despite the fact that new conditions of the times and of affairs have 
moved Us to grant not a few faculties and favors on this subject, 
still wish through this Apostolic Letter to confirm the supreme force 
of the law and custom dealing with the eucharistic fast; and that We 
wish also to admonish those who are able to observe that same law 
that they should continue diligently to observe it, so that only those 
who need these concessions can enjoy them according to the nature 
of their need.” 

That is to say: the principle of the eucharistic fast remains intact. 
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But adaptations in its application are called for in our day, lest the 
faithful be prevented from partaking of the divine Mysteries. 

Thereupon the Holy Father enumerates the new changes under 
six headings. But in concluding he again states emphatically: “In 
granting these faculties which the conditions of persons, places and 
times demand today, We ardently desire to emphasize the force and 
the value of the eucharistic fast for those who are able to receive our 
divine Redeemer hidden under the eucharistic veils.” And he does 
not fail to add that, to the extent that bodily fasting is mitigated, “the 
soul must supply as far as it can, either by internal penance or by 
other means,” especially by fervent prayers and by increased fruits 
of charity towards neighbor. 

To understand better this inner, organic relation between fasting 
and reception of the Eucharist, it will be useful to recall some data 
of history. Pope Pius XII reminds us that the eucharistic fast was 
customary since earliest times, even though it became matter of more 
universal legislation only towards the end of the fourth century, 
about the time of St. Augustine. 

Now I personally believe that the eucharistic fast cannot be prop- 
erly understood, or evaluated, if viewed in isolation. Rather, because 
the Eucharist is the first and most noble Sacrament, the eucharistic 
fast offers the most important instance of a general rule: namely, that 
great spiritual happenings, or feasts, should be prepared for spiritual- 
ly, by prayer and fasting. Before we draw near to the Divinity, we 
must humble ourselves, prepare ourselves, dispose ourselves. And 
fasting was recognized as a good preparation even by pagans.” His- 
torians cite innumerable examples. And of course the Old Testament 
likewise abounds in illustrations. In fact, the Jews at the time of 
Christ fasted before partaking of the Paschal meal—and some au- 
thors see in this Jewish custom the immediate source of the Christian 
practice of the eucharistic fast.* 

This sound, religious instinct, of fasting and mortification to pre- 
pare for God’s acts of mercy, found its highest possible realization in 
Christianity. The Mystery of Christianity is the Mystery of Christ's 
death and resurrection. His death as our way to eternal life is the 
sum and essence of the Christian dispensation. Now the Eucharist 
is the making present again of Christ’s death and resurrection for 

* Cf. R. Arbesmann, Das Fasten bei den Griechen und Roemern, Giessen, 1929. 


*E.g., J. Schuemmer, Die Altchristliche Fastenpraxis (Liturgiegeschichtliche 
Quellen und Forschungen, 27), Muenster i.Westf., 1933, pp. 7Off. 
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every generation. And so likewise is every sacrament an effective 
sign of that saving death and new life. In fact, every outpouring of 
divine grace, what is it but the operation of Christ’s death and rising? 
For, as St. Paul says, “Christ was delivered up for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification” (Rom. 4:25). 

Hence, active sharing in Christ’s grace, in His life, presupposes a 
previous active sharing in His passion and death on our part. We, too, 
must first die with Christ if we wish to live with Him. We must die 
with Him to sin: bodily fasting, which is, as it were, a quasi-dying, 
was therefore considered from earliest times a necessary guarantee 
of the sincerity of man’s determination to turn away from sin. By 
fasting, man, to a certain extent, bore the passion of Christ in his 
own body. 

This explains why fasting has been customary to a greater or lesser 
degree, not only before receiving the Eucharist, but also before re- 
ceiving other sacraments, and before some of the great sacramentals 
as well. 

Thus fasting before baptism, though never so rigorous nor so gen- 
eral as the eucharistic fast, has an ancient and strong tradition. In 
the Didache, one of the earliest Christian writings, we read: “Before 
baptism, let him who baptizes and him who is to be baptized fast; 
and all others who are able. But you should command the candidate 
to fast one or two days” (ch. 7). And St. Justin, writing about the 
middle of the second century, says: Candidates (for baptism) should 
fast “in order to effect the remission of their former sins. And we fast 
and pray with them” (1 Apol. 61). Even to our own time, canon law 
decrees: “It is fitting that both the priest who is to baptize adults, 
and these adults themselves if they are in good health, should be 
fasting” (Can. 753, 1).—In regard to confirmation: this sacrament 
was originally conferred together with baptism, so the same law of 
fasting applied as for baptism. Later, a special law for fasting before 
confirmation was introduced, but did not maintain itself. — As to the 
sacrament of penance: the season of lenten fasting of forty days had 
the original meaning of atonement for sins committed, in preparation 
for the reconciliation or absolution on the Thursday before Easter. 
Its association with the paschal (baptismal) mystery was a subse- 
quent development. 

The sacrament of holy orders, too, has traditionally been prepared 


‘Cf. Abbot F. Cabrol, O.S.B., article “Jeunes” in Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie, c.2487. 
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for by prayer and fasting. Thus we read in the Acts of the Apostles: 
“And as they were ministering to the Lord and fasting, the Holy 
Spirit said: ‘Set apart for me Saul and Barnabas unto the work to 
which I have called them.’ Then, having fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands upon them, they let them go” (13:2-3). And again: 
“When they (Paul and Barnabas) had appointed presbyters for them 
in each church, with prayer and fasting they commended them to the 
Lord” (14:22). This tradition has left its echo to our own day: for 
the four ember Saturdays, fast days, are days of ordination. It would 
be a good idea, incidentally, to remind our people of this fact, that 
they offer up the fast and abstinence of the ember days for a good 
harvest of newly ordained priests. 

The consecration of a bishop, likewise, is prepared for by fasting. 
In the Pontifical, the rubric introducing the rite of consecration 
reads: “It is fitting that the consecrating bishop as well as the bishop- 
elect fast on the day preceding the consecration.” There is a similar 
rubric, moreover, for the blessing of an abbot. Also for the great 
parish event of the consecration of a church. In the latter case, the 
rubric reads: “When a church is to be dedicated, let this be an- 
nounced to the clergy and the people for whom the church is to be 
consecrated, in order that they may fast before the consecration. For 
the consecrating bishop and those who asked to have their church 
consecrated, should fast on the preceding day.” And of course we all 
know how the greatest feasts of the year, i.e., the days of greatest 
grace, are prepared for by entire seasons, or at least by individual 
vigil days, of fasting. 

All of this is simply another way of stating the classical Christian 
arguments motivating the fast: it overcomes Satan, it atones for sin, 
and it prepares for the coming of the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier. 

But since the Eucharist is the center and summary of the whole 
sacramental system, fasting was always most rigorously and widely 
observed in its case. In fact, for many centuries, the faithful were 
commanded to be fasting for attendance at holy Mass, even though 
they did not communicate. We have evidence of this as late as the 
fifteenth century. Thus, in an important synod at Brixen, in 1453, a 
law was promulgated forbidding taverns to offer anything by way of 
food or drink until after the main Mass in the town had been cele- 
brated.® This fasting for Mass, even without Communion, was really 


* Peter Browe, S.J., “Die Neuchternheit vor der Messe und Kommunion im 
Mittelalter,” in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 45 (1931), p. 281. 
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an edifying way to participate actively in the Sacrifice: by bodily 
mortification the people expressed their readiness to share in the 
sacrificial passion of Christ. It was also, by the way, a good means of 
uniting priest and people in the sacrificial offering. The people were 
reminded that, since the priest offers in their name, they should, as 
he, be properly prepared and disposed by fasting.* 

To summarize: the principle of the eucharistic fast is not to be 
viewed in isolation. It is in its origin and in its purposes simply the 
most important example of a general rule of the spiritual life: that 
death to self and to sin is the only path to receiving an abundant out- 
pouring of divine life. We therefore fast from natural food as our 
preparation for receiving the Bread of Life. For unless we are willing 
to die with Christ, we cannot hope to live with Him. 

This all seems obvious enough. Yet we know that this chief mean- 
ing and purpose of the eucharistic fast is not the chief reason in most 

eople’s minds today. If I were to ask an average Catholic audience, 
why we should fast before holy Communion, I think I would get some 
such answer as this: “We fast out of reverence. For it is hardly 
reverent to Christ to receive other food before receiving His sacred 
body and blood.” Now this is not a wrong answer. But it is only a 
partial answer. And if it is the only answer in people’s minds, it can 
easily lead to wrong conclusions in practice. It can even keep people 
away from holy Communion. 

Actually, that is precisely what did happen for nearly 1400 years, 
until Pope Pius X’s decree on frequent Communion. The legislation 
‘about the eucharistic fast at the end of the fourth and during the 
fifth century coincided with the anti-Arian struggle, first in the East, 
and then against the semi-Arian barbarians, in the West. The heretic 
Arius had denied that Christ was true God. In reaction, St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom, among others, stressed the divinity of Christ, 
not only theologically, as a doctrine, but also in practice, in divine 
worship. The holy Eucharist, instead of a love feast, a supper of union 
with Christ our brother, became the awful, mysterium tremendum, 
in which the Son of God becomes present in our midst. And who, 

*Cf. A. Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter, Freiburg im Br., 1902, pp. 
62ff., who cites one of the decrees of the Brixen synod: “Sicut enim celebrans 
debet esse jejunus, ita et audientes, quia, ut canon dicit, simul cum ipso sacerdote 
hostiam offerunt.” Less correct was another motivation often proposed during 
these centuries of infrequent people’s Communion: that the priest receives holy 


Communion in the congregation's name and stead, and hence the faithful too 
should fast. Cf. J. A. Jungmann, S.J., Missarum Sollemnia, Il, p. 443. 
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except the most pure and most holy, would dare approach to receive 
Him? Emphasis was placed on the divinity of the Person of Christ 
in the Eucharist, rather than on the fact that the Eucharist is a sacred 
food to help us in our spiritual weakness. 

As a consequence, reception of holy Communion, which was a 
normal part of assistance at Mass until well into the fourth century, 
now quickly became a rare event. So rare, indeed, that people had to 
be forced to go to Communion at least once a year. And this emphasis 
on the divinity of Christ in the Eucharist found its counterpart in the 
reasons given for the eucharistic fast. The stomach should be empty 
of all other food out of reverence for the divine Guest to be received * 
—that became more or less the exclusive motivation for the fast. 

And so the practice of the eucharistic fast, for such a sole reason of 
fear and reverence, helped to keep people away from the Eucharist, 
out of a sense of false dread. 

It seems to me, therefore, to be of considerable importance that we 
again get a fuller and more adequate understanding of the eucharistic 
fast. The purpose of the eucharistic fast is to prepare us to receive 
holy Communion, not to keep us away from it! 

Reverence, yes. The Lord knows we have almost forgotten the 
meaning of the word. But more is required: a vivid realization that 
Christ comes to us in holy Communion, not primarily as our God to 
be reverently adored, but in order to transform us into Himself. And 
He is the Victim on the cross: “And I, if I be lifted up,” He said of 
Himself, “shall draw all things to myself” (John 12:32). For us to 
desire to receive the life of Christ in holy Communion without our 
having joined ourselves first to the Sacrifice of Christ, means to be 
parasites of the altar. We must be on the altar, not merely at the altar. 

The eucharistic fast is a means to an end: that we may partake 
more fully in the Sacrifice and in its fruit, holy Communion. Modern 
conditions of life hindered the fast from achieving its end. Hence, 
some details in the rule of fast had to be changed. Nor can we be 

* This was interpreted strictly: hence not only fasting was demanded, but also 
a previous night’s sleep and total digestion of the previous evening’s meal, i.e., 
emptiness of stomach and bowels. Browe (op. cit., pp. 284f.) cites a papal letter, 
decrees of synods, and pertinent arguments voiced by liturgists and canonists, 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. Such a one-sided stress on the rev- 
erence motif also resulted in synodal decrees legislating a eucharistic fast of 
several days, or abstinence from meat for various periods of time, and likewise 
contributed to a multiplication of the days when abstaining from marital inter- 


course was urged before receiving the Blessed Sacrament. Cf. Jungmann, op. cit., 
pp. 441f. 
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grateful enough to our Holy Father for having introduced those 
changes. Frequent Communion is our goal. Bishop Dworschak of 
Fargo interpreted the mind of the Holy Father correctly, I believe, 
when he told his priests that they have a grave obligation to make 
available to their people every advantage the new Apostolic Consti- 
tution offers.* The laity should be encouraged to ask for mitigation 
of the fast whenever such mitigation makes it more reasonably pos- 
sible for them to receive the holy Eucharist. 

But frequency of reception is not the whole goal. Mere multiplica- 
tion of Communions is in itself no guarantee of spiritual growth. 
Frequent worthy reception is the whole goal. But worthy reception 
means, necessarily, the spirit of sacrifice. And that, according to the 
constant teaching and practice of the Church, entails, normally, also 
the bodily sacrifice of fasting, “I exhort you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercy of God,” St. Paul tells us, “to present your bodies as a 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God” (Rom. 12:1). Hence our Holy Fa- 
ther’s insistence, that the changes in the rules of fasting do not lessen 
or obscure the principle of the eucharistic fast. And he further insists 
that the more bodily fasting is mitigated in practice, the more ur- 
gently we must prepare ourselves by increased internal penance. 

Could we not, therefore, perhaps rightly invert the words of the 
title of this talk? Surely, “the fast ought not prevent Communion.” 
But equally surely, “Communion ought not eliminate or even obscure 


the desirability of the eucharistic fast.” For what good is it to me to 
receive the Food of the body and blood of Christ, unless I too am 
changed, transformed, ever more intimately into that sacrificial body 
and blood? For only thus can I be glorified with Him. As St. Paul 
says: “If we have been united with him in the likeness of his death, 
we shall be united also in the likeness of his resurrection” (Rom. 6:5). 
Goprrey DiexkMann, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Mscr. Rospert Groscue, pastor of St. Gere- 

on’s church in Cologne, is one of the leaders of the ecumenical 
movement in Germany. The present essay is a translation of a radio 
address. — Dr. Wiis Nuttinc is the author of The Green Revolu- 


*Cf. Worship, July, 1953, p. 390. 
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tion, and a teacher at Notre Dame University in its great books pro- 
gram. — With this article Mary Perxins Ryan, also of South Bend, 
Ind., completes her series on Christian formation in the home. She is 
at present re-editing the articles with a view to their publication in 
book form. — Rev. Cuirrorp Howe 1, S.J., our associate editor and 
author of Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, has been on a lecture tour 
of the United States and Canada and expects to return to England 
next month. 
¢ 

Archbishop Muench in his message to the 98th annual Central 
Verein convention paid a well-earned tribute to the aroused religious 
and social conscience that has distinguished this society in its long 
history. Its annual “declarations” have been characterized by courage 
and vision. They are second only to the annual Bishops’ Statements in 
presenting a series of thoughtful analyses of world affairs in their 
relation to the Christian way of life. This year’s declaration is one 
of the best. It has a good statement about Sunday observance, in 
which the importance of Saturday evening rest, reading and prayer 
is stressed for families, and which in general gives expression to the 
ideals of the liturgical movement. “Needless to say, the proper ob- 
servance of the Sunday and of the feast days of the liturgical year 
will go a long way to re-knit the bonds of Christian family life.” The 
latter, too, gets thoughtful treatment. Now, as with papal encyclicals, 
whose style of language it perhaps unfortunately too closely re- 
sembles, there remains the problem of getting the declaration more 
widely read. 

+ 

At the rural life school conducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference at St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, August 18-20, 1953, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Pietro Pavan, 
consultor to the Sacred Congregation of the Consistory, and profes- 
sor at two pontifical universities in Rome, spoke on the role of the lay 
apostle in modern industrial society. After commenting on the vitality 
of the Church in America and the healthy relation between priests 
and people, he pointed out that our modern age is characterized by a 
new social dimension—that of science and technology. He then 
raised the question as to how these can be integrated into Christian 
life and infused with the spirit of faith. 

The solution, he stated, lies in the lay apostolate. Since the priest 
usually does not have the training and aptitude for dealing directly 
with science and technology, it becomes ever more imperative for 
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him to form his people as lay apostles so that they can bring the spirit 
of Christ to the scientific and technological pursuits in which they 
are engaged. 

The priest in modern society must form lay apostles, he said, and 
they in turn will Christianize their industrial environment. “Christ to 
the people through the priest, and Christ to the cultural milieu 
through the people.” 

° 

The September issue of The Missionary Catechist, official organ 
of Our Lady of Victory Missionary Sisters, Huntington, Ind., features 
a cover-spread on the dialog Mass. It mentions specific parishes, and 
summarizes: “Missionary Sisters everywhere consider it their highest 
privilege to instill into the children a love for the sacred liturgy. In 
many parishes where the sisters work, the pastor has the dialog Mass. 
In some places it is once a month, in others every week,” — and the 
adults are learning from and praying with the children. 

* 


We are grateful to Mr. Gordon Sewell, leader-writer of the South- 
ampton Southern Daily Echo, for the report he sent us of the annual 
summer school of the Society of St. Gregory in England, but regret 
that lack of space prevents our printing more than a brief summary. 
The school — the English counterpart of our Liturgical Week — took 
place at Southampton, July 27 to August 2, with some 150 priests, 
brothers, nuns, seminarians and lay people present from all parts of 
Britain. — Dean Rafferty of Fleetwood (the Msgr. Hellriegel of Eng- 
land) referred to the problem of leakage, and stated that a Catholic 
revival must take place in the parish, the Church in miniature, 
through the laity taking an active part in liturgical worship. And the 
parish draws its life from the altar, not from social events and whist 
drives. The sung Mass should be a Communion Mass, so that all may 
assist at the Sacrifice by singing and receiving. Catholics can not be 
satisfied until their public worship clearly expresses their beliefs in 
such a way that those outside the Church will be attracted by the 
beauty of holiness and praise.— Michael de la Bedoyere, editor of 
the Catholic Herald, thought that the sectarian spirit sometimes 
displayed by Catholics was due to a lack of the liturgical spirit. It 
was of course the spirit and not the letter that counted: they did not 
want to be put through rubrical drills by ecclesiastical sergeant 
majors! — Bishop King of Portsmouth recalled that the ideal of com- 
munity worship never died out in England even during penal times: 
when the Church regained her freedom more than a century ago, 
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sung Mass, — and Compline were the normal forms of worship 
in parish churches. And now? (Nor was it more than thirty years ago 
that most of the ordinary prayerbooks in America contained the text 
of Sunday Vespers. And now Vespers even in cathedrals is the rare 
exception. ) 

* 

In France, the annual Liturgical Week, scheduled for Chartres in 
early September, had to be cancelled — because local facilities would 
have been inadequate to house the large number of priests who had 
sent in reservations! At Grand Rapids we were happy to have about 
150 priests from all parts of the U.S. The French Weeks have been 
drawing several times that number in past years. The director of 
the French Centre de Pastorale Liturgique told us last summer that 
there is a solid core of about two to three thousand priests in France 
who are convinced of the vital spiritual necessity of the liturgical 
apostolate, and who are actually doing something about it. France 
may be “deChristianized” now, but, if the young priests we met are 
at all representative, in another generation France may well be giving 
an example to the world of sound parish life generally, and not only 
at Colombes or Saint Severin. 

+ 

Italy presents a different picture: what activity there is in the 
liturgical movement is mostly local, depending on the seminary or 
individual bishops. One of the guiding spirits, Bishop Adriano Berna- 
reggi of Bergamo, died a few months ago. The liturgical scholarship 
and interests of Cardinal Schuster of Milan are internationally 
acknowledged. Rivista Liturgica has however been pointing up the 
active leadership undertaken by Naples in recent years. With the 
warm encouragement of the late Cardinal Ascalesi, annual diocesan 
clerical congresses of pastoral liturgy have taken place since 1948, 
with excellent attendance, and with evident carry-over in pastoral 
practice. The work is assured continuance under the new archbishop, 
Marcello Cardinal Mimmi. He participated in all the sessions of the 
congress last December, and urged its importance for effective min- 
istry; and, earlier, he had taken the occasion of his installation as 
archbishop to declare: “I shall occupy myself with the interests of 
God, and expend all care for the observance throughout the arch- 
diocese of the prescriptions concerning the sacred edifices, for the 
pious administration of the sacraments, and for the devout exercise 
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of divine worship. . . . It is necessary that we pray together. Let us 
pray, above all, with the a es of the liturgy of the Church. Let us 
work together in the field of divine worship, to make it ever more 
worthy of God and more conducive to the salvation of the souls of 
the faithful.” 


. 

Notre Dame University is branching out in its liturgy program. 
Beginning this fall, it will offer a major in liturgical music leading to 
both the bachelor and master degrees. The undergraduate course 
will include 12 credit hours in liturgy and 23 in liturgical music, while 
the graduates will have 6 hours of liturgy, 8 of liturgical music, and 
4 of history of liturgical music and of the Mass. 

° 


Good, Bad, and Different: —“A recent convert bought a missal and 
was using it at Mass. “Am I doing all right?’ he asked a friend in an 
anxious whisper. ‘Splendidly,’ said the other; ‘you are two pages 
ahead of everyone else’” (London Catholic Herald). 

—“‘A sanctuary-microphone, says Father Howell, though highly 
desirable ‘is of course a luxury and by no means a necessity.’ By no 
means, unless we are talking of very big churches. But personally, 
wouldn’t you always vote for smaller churches and plenty of them, 
and down with curates except for training purposes?” (Rev. F. H. 
Drinkwater, in the July Sower). 

— Parent to crying child: “Where does it hurt, Jimmy?” Jimmy, 
pointing to stomach: “Right here, in my and of the Son.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
LET THE PEOPLE SING 


To the Editor: — One of the drawbacks to congregational singing is the 
desire for perfection. Yet the truth is that we could dispense with an organ- 
ist as well as with any professional musicians and singers if necessary. In 
my small congregation the organist had just moved away, and the schola 
cantorum was composed of a small group selected from the congregation. 
Their place was in the pews in the center of the nave. We never missed 
the organ. 

- wpontl complicated we make things for the people, the less ho 
there is for them catching on. As long as we do not simplify things to the 
very essentials, we will have our silent congregations. They will stubbornly 
resist all our efforts, because they know they are not professional musicians 
nor prima donnas. 
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It is fun to teach them for awhile nothing more than to sing the Amen 
after the Prayers: to see the silent figures open their mouths and become 
more confident and join up wholeheartedly until the rafters ring. Once 
you have got around to that, it’s relatively easy : once they know that they 
are able to do something better than to sit and listen, and be bored . 

The Easter Vigil was a natural for this small congregation, with little 
need for extra practice. With daily rosary the custom here year in and 
year out, it was not hard to brush up on the responses and known son 
and to complete the ae with a few extras, such as the triple Alle 
luia and the litany of the saints. . . . 

Bishop, Texas Rev. JEROME M. Boos 


BROTHERS’ BREVIARY 


To the Editor: — At the National Liturgical Conference of Grand Rapids, 
in the Brothers’ sectional meeting, we discussed the problems of a Brothers 
Office very fully. The Short Breviary which your Press publishes was 
prominently mentioned. I think the book has very much to recommend it. 
However, one criticism we were fairly well agreed upon. The lessons are 
too short, and do not deal enou with the Gospel, especially on Sundays. 
I know the problems involved (at least some of them), but I think some 
thought should be ape to correcting this at a future date, even if the 
book becomes slightly more bulky. 

To judge from our discussion, it would seem only a matter of time before 
religious throughout the United States will begin substituting a more 
variable Office for the currently used invariable Little Office. For that 
reason, I bring one group’s specific criticism to your attention. In other 
regards, your volume received high praise. 

Gates Mills, Ohio BROTHER FRANCiscus WILLETT, C.S.C. 

Eprror’s Nore: This criticism of the Short Breviary has been the only 
major criticism of the book voiced by various persons through the years. 
Hence the new edition, now being readied for publication, will contain 
more numerous and extended lessons, and a better grade of thin “Bible” 
paper will even reduce the size of the volume. 


SEMINARIANS’ APOSTOLATE 


To the Editor: — I do not know if any of my fellow seminarians here have 
written to you over the last few years. And just in case they have not done 
so, I want to express our sincere thanks and appreciation for all the effort 
you and your staff put into WorsHip. We are at in agreement that it is the 
finest liturgical publication that we receive in our library. 

I was ially interested in an article in your May issue, on “Semina- 
rians’ Summer Apostolate.” We have the dialogue Mass at least twice a 
week in the seminary; and as each one of us has seen what a tremendous 
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difference it makes to our Mass, we are all keen to propagate it later on 
= work. Hence we were happy to read what our fellow seminarians 
had been doing in America. Please send three copies of the Bosc: soa 

In our seminary there is solid interest in the liturgical apostolate. Our 
Jesuit professors give classes in the liturgy throughout the course. I have 
personally never seen a dialogue Mass in any parish church as yet, but tlie 

ustralian youth is now given the fundamentals of the liturgy in general 
and the dialogue Mass in particular. We are fast coming to the stage when 
congregational participation will not be regarded as a novelty but a regular 
way of assisting at Mass. It may take a generation, but all good things are 
worth waiting for. 

Corpus Christi College PETER PHELAN 

Werribee, Victoria, alia 


To the Editor: — Here at Holy Cross College, New Zealand’s major sem- 
inary for training diocesan priests, we have a student body called the St. 
Paul’s Group. Our purpose is, by means of smaller discussion groups, to 
achieve a deeper appreciation of the Mystical Body and its prayer life, 
especially the Mass, first of all among ourselves and ultimately among the 
faithful. So your article on “Seminarians’ Summer Apostolate” aroused 
great interest among some of the Group members. We would like to re- 
ceive several copies of “How to Conduct the Dialog Mass” and also other 
similar material on this or related subjects. We feel that these notes, based 
on the practical experience of fellow seminarians, may prove a valuable 
help to us in the liturgical apostolate. 

Holy Cross College Brian MCALOON 

Mosgiel, New Zealand 

Eprror’s Nore: These two letters are typical of many received since 
the May issue, and they are still coming in. It is about time to give credit 
where due. The article was written by a student of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, and it is Baltimore and surroundings that have been the scene 
of these seminarians’ summer apostolate. We had occasion in early August 
to talk to them, at the invitation of their zealous moderator, Rev. Eugene 
Walsh, S.S. They meet regularly during the summer months to discuss the 
principles of the liturgical apostolate and to exchange experiences of their 
work in helping 3 further community participation. Because of the 
ee demand, the “Notes” have been printed in a neat booklet, How to 
Conduct the Community Mass, which sells for 25 cents, or 5 for a dollar. 
(Address: Baltimore Summer Apostolate, St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 N. Paca 
Street, Baltimore 1, Md.) It is a pleasure to record publicly our edification 
at the spirit displayed by these seminarians. Incidentally, the Moderator 
brought a car-full of them to the Grand Rapids Week, where they gave a 
good account of themselves. More of such initiative at more seminaries 
would appreciably hasten the realization of Blessed Pius X’s ideals in our 
country in our day. 
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SAINT PAUL, APOSTLE OF NATIONS. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by 
ee Fides Publishers Association, Chicago, Ill. 1953. Pp. 163. Cloth, 
Daniel-Rops, outstanding modern sacred historian, has given us a 

freshly and beautifully written biography of Paul. And, thanks to Mr. 

Martin, reading the original could hardly be a more powerful experience 

than enjoying his translation. Sparing no critical faculty and labeli 8 the 

pious legend, the author sketches a vivid picture of the Tarsiote’s back 
ground and genius, his times and trials and travels . . . and one that 
strikes a reader of those great Epistles as deeply authentic. 

“He makes no distinction between his life and his doctrine; both are ful- 

filled in a unique experience.” That, after all, is the mark of the saint —a 

radical integrity. And Paul was more than genius. He not only assailed 


paganism and a rigid Judaism but he also carried on the endless “struggle 


against stupidity,” the lot of all leaders and all pioneers. Whether it was 
these struggles or the impossible burdens of travel in those days or the 


heartbreaking experiences of hatred and resistance, it was all borne in a ff 
joyful consciousness of the glorious freedom of God’s sons, the favorite 


theme of the ex-Pharisee. 

Paul is too unique in the history of Christianity — or, for that matter, of 
mankind — to place this book along with other “lives of the saints.” How 
rarely we assist at Mass without hearing words that rise from this soul, so 


gifted, so rarely blessed with a foretaste of heaven here on earth. And how & 


much a work like this can do for us far-removed ones, with all the advan- 
tages of a long Spirit-guided tradition, but also with all the dangers of 


institutionalism, parochialism, vested interests, and internal suspicion and fF 


strife. 


apostolate and to authentic Christianity than any direct appeal. “We know 


that each of his texts was bound up in its development with events and : 
people. . . . His eee. thus, was not to expound a doctrine, but to FF 
. All he thinks and writes, he thinks and writes F 


inform, reform, and 


in full flight, swept on by the violence of the struggle itself. And this spon- 


taneous atittude of his is the same which is required of all who practice 3 


Christianity, for the Gospel is not a system of thought but a story, a drama; 
and what matters most is not to demonstrate it but to live it.” 
Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Kospert Hovpa 


SERMON NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. By Rev. J. C. McGarry. 
Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin. 1953. Pp. 163. Cloth, 15s. 
One most difficult type of book to justify having been written is a sermon 
book. As a rule, they are dead, run-of-the-mill examples, guaranteed to 
bore the congregation, and better suited as bed-time reading for long- 
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standing victims of insomnia. Fortunately, Father McGarry has not written 


such a k. 


He entitles it a book of “sermon notes,” and that is what he has produced. 
It is his hope that “preachers may find some of these ideas suggestive and 
helpful.” —- e gives us the most we might ask of any such book: 
each chapter really does bring forth some stimulating thought, some pro- 
vocative phrase. 

Father McGarry does not weigh down his notes with various and sundry 
opinions as to what each phrase might mean ; he wants to help the preacher, 
not confuse him. The outlines vary in content and approach. One will stress 
acertain virtue, another will point out especially some great Christian truth. 
He does not mention too much about the Mystical Body or the liturgy di- 
rectly, items which might have a ial interest for readers of WorsHIP, 
but his gaze is set upon modern life throughout. Above all, he has a way 
of making the parables come to life, of sketching the scene, and of making 
Christ seem very human and very lovable. 

Following his plan, the author makes no attempt to present a finished 
sermon to be memorized by his readers for next Sunday's Mass. It is a book 
intended to help the preacher construct his own sermon. Because of this, 
the outlines have many off-hand references, half-sentences and other 
short-cuts you would expect to find in a set of notes. Some of the sentences 
are a bit involved, and would mar a book that was intended to be read from 
cover to cover. Nevertheless, for the individual reader who wishes to give 
some quiet meditation to the meaning behind the Sunday Gospels, this book 
might well serve as a jumping-off place from week to week, and as a stimu- 
lant to prayerful thought. 

Shenubon, Wis. Rev. Joun L. MurpHy 


THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMELITE MISSAL. By Margaret Rickert. 

The University of Chicago Press. 1952. Z 210, folio, $10.00. 

In this volume is contained the record of sixteen years of patient labor 
in the reconstruction of a mutilated, fourteenth-century Carmelite Mass- 
book. Given some two thousand fragments, the author has matched, fitted 
and joined them to present us with at least a partial restoration of what 
was evidently one of the finest examples of late medieval illumination and 
iconography. 

Miss Hi ert’s discussion of the format and textual content of the missal 
(Chapter I) shows expert familiarity with the Carmelite liturgy used in 
England in the fourteenth century. The preface, given “on the feast of the 


) patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” shows a sympathetic understanding 


of a rite that for long centuries _— high place to the feasts of the patri- 
archs and still pays homage to the prophets Elias and Eliseus in its calen- 


dar. The treatment of the iconography and costume in the miniatures 
(Chapter II) and the analysis of the various styles of illumination evidence 
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a deep insight into the cultural history of the times. The four full color 
and thirty-nine monochrome illustrations not only form points of reference 
throughout the text but each is critically described. 

The fruit of Miss Rickert’s scholarship is a tool for scholars. By giving us 
a picture of artist friars and lay craftsmen working together to make a 
beautiful thing for the service of the altar; by revealing again to us the 
exquisite care, the endless hours, and the “unnecessary effort expended 
without calculation in the making of a sacred book, she has gone beyond 
the realm of scholarship to provide in her book a challenge to the artists 
and craftsmen who would create works for God in our times. 

New York Grecory Smiru, O.Carm. 


A LIFE OF CHRIST. Together with the Four Gospels. By Rev. Aloys Dirksen, 
C.PP.S. The Dryden Press, New York. 1952. Pp. xiii-338. Cloth, $3.75. 
The professor of New Testament in St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 

Ohio, has prepared this work as a college textbook. The book is straight- 

forward and clear, but the discerning reader soon becomes aware that 

mature scholarship, penetrating criticism and pedagogical competence 
have harmoniously joined hands to produce the book. The exposition of 

Christ’s life and times complement each other. The unique form of the 

book, the “dutch-door,” with the Gospels above and the exposition below, 

makes reference from one to the other easy and should prove most service- 
able to both student and ordinary reader. A new edition should provide 


a map of Palestine. 
Rome, Italy Dr. Evcenio Zou! 


CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY IN ST. THERESE. Edited by Rev. Michael 
Day, Cong. Orat. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. Pp. v-138. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

This book is a compilation by various well-known priests whose aim was 
“to outline in simple and untechnical language the teaching of St. Therese 
and to indicate her place in Christian spirituality” (Introduction). A work 
of this kind is of necessity somewhat repetitious, and followers of the Saint 
will hardly recognize much that is new or original, except in the latter 
chapters where Father A. Rozwadowski, S.J., compares Therese’s devotion 
to truth, to simplicity and the Eucharist to similar attachments in St. 
Thomas, while Father Gordon Albion provides patristic backing for her 
“little way.” The first chapter — a collection of quotes from the popes in 
Therese’s life — indicates that the ever-growing enthusiasm for the Saint 
has good precedent. And this reviewer is especially interested in what might 
very well be the real significance of Therese in our time — her great devotion 
to holy Scripture (as wonderfully expounded by Msgr. T. Bird) and her 
unceasing concern with loving God rather than with tangible and com- 
putable results. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 
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Medal prices effective May 15th, 1953, and supersede all 
former price schedules. We are attempting to give the 
lowest possible price schedule for these medals—there- 
fore we can allow no further discount than that noted for 
the quantity purchases. 
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“Best Catholic magazine of 
thought, opinion, comment” 


The Catholic World 


Twice winner of the Catholic Press 
Association Award .. . 


Presents contemporary Catholic 
thought on modern problems, world 
affairs, book reviews, theatre, television 
and radio news plus short stories and 


poetry. 





One year: $4.00 Two years: $7.00 Three years: $10.50 


Published monthly by 
THE PAULIST FATHERS * 411 W. 59th Street, New York 











Fundamentals of Gregorian Chant 


By REV. DOMINIC KELLER, O.S.B. 


A handbook for the introduction of the chant in schools and 
parishes. Explains the terminology of the chant and gives 
examples of the various types of neums. Discusses basic principles 
of rhythm, direction of a choir, organ accompaniment. Vocalises, 
sample problems, bibliography. Amply handles problems faced 
by students of the chant. 


Multilithed with durable plastic binding. Pp. 69. 
$.85 
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Now Appearing in 


The Commonweal 


Catholicism in America 


A comprehensive series on Catholic attitudes toward key issues 
in American culture and civilization. The object is to evaluate 
the prevailing attitudes and their effects. The series is to include: 


Catholic Separatism by John J. Kane 

Catholics and American Politics by Daniel J. Cleary 
Clergy and Laity by Joseph M. Duffy, Jr. 

Catholics and Pressure Groups by Frank Getlein 
Catholics and Other Faiths by Theodore Maynard 
Catholics and Education by Joseph E. Cunneen 
Catholics and Religious Art by Maurice Lavanoux 
Catholics and Literature by Henry Rago 

Catholics and Social Reform by Edward A. Marciniak 
Catholics and Isolationism by James O’Gara 


Publication of this series on Catholicism in America makes this 
an ideal time to begin a trial subscription to The Commonweal. 
The attached coupon will start your subscription with the next 
article. 


THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send the next 17 issues and bill me $2. 
ADDRESS 
cry .. 


If you enclose $2 with this order we will also send 
you the two issues containing “Catholics and Ameri- 
can Democracy” by John Cogley. (W.J.) 
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A magnificent scource-book of meditation for 


those whose spiritual lives are hturgically centered 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


by 
Rt. Rev. Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 


Translated by 
Very Rev. Edward Malone, O.S.B., S.T.D. 


2 volumes, 1,063 pages 
vol. I, $7.50; vol. Il, $7.00 


These meditations by the famed Archabbot of Beuron revolve en- 
tirely about the Proper of the Mass for the day. The learned author 
prefaces each division and subdivision of the liturgical year with a 
brief analysis of its inner meaning and its bearing on our spiritual life. 
“Those who wish to feed their souls with the spirituality of the Church 
will find in Dom Benedict’s work what they have been looking for: 
a day by day presentation, in the form of meditations, of the objec- 
tive piety which has its roots in the Liturgy.” 


Father Malone’s well-Englished translation makes available to 
American readers a masterpiece that has already been well received 
in Europe. The original German edition has run through more than 
sixty-five thousand copies. Italian, Dutch, and Spanish translations 
(of which six editions have already appeared) further attest to the 
popularity of this work. 


This first complete English edition is receiving enthusiastic praise 
from American critics and promises to become a standard among 
books designed to stimulate, strengthen, and deepen liturgical piety. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 So. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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WHY I ENTERED THE 
CONVENT 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane— 


Prepared by the author of Why | Became 
a Priest, these stories are straightforward 
accounts of women who have given up 
everything material for Christ. They are 
written in an unexpected colloquial idiom 
that shows how really human nuns can 
be. The contributors represent a good 
cross section from every walk of life, en- 
gaged in every kind of religious work. 


Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


By Charles A. Fecher—the first full- 
length study of Maritain’s thought in any 
language. After a short biography, the 
author sets forth in non-technical lan- 
guage Maritain’s contribution to every 
branch of philosophical inquiry, traces 
his influence on the revival of Thomism 
and points out the work that lies ahead 
for his followers. $5.00 


A SPIRITUAL READER 


Compiled by Francis Edw. 

Nugent—A bedside book of religious 
inspiration for laymen and religious. The 
best authors from Robert Hugh Benson 
to Leo J. Trese are represented by chap- 
ters which, though they can be read at 
random, have a certain continuity of 
topic. $3.50 


THE LIFE THAT IS GRACE 


By John V. Matthews, S.J.— 


In this book Father Matthews analyzes 
and compares the words “life” and 
“grace” —that is, sanctifying grace — 
from every viewpoint till the reader is 
forced to conclude with him that “life 
is truly grace and grace truly life.” 
Like grace itself, this book is simple, un- 
obtrusive: its conversational tone yields 
instruction and inspiration gathered from 
the most solid theological doctrine. Like 
life itself, it is quiet yet throbbing: it is 
full of zeal for souls, which will com- 
municate itself from the author to the 
reader. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
Missionary of Christ 


By Andre Retif—By studying those 
episodes of the New Testament which 
reveal the spirit and manner in which 
John the Baptist fulfilled his assignment 
as prescursor and missionary of Christ, 
the author paints a spiritual portrait so 
real that the Baptist appears as the 
model of the present-day priest. A selec- 
tion of the Spiritual Book Associates. 


$2.50 


THE MAN JESUS 


By George Bichimair, S.J., Trans. 
by Mary Horgan—To see the beauty 
and richness of Christ’s human nature 
we must consider, as far as this is pos- 
sible, the typically masculine character- 
istics of that nature. In this work the 
author points out the manliness and 
human nature of Christ and reveals the 
character of Jesus in a new loveableness. 


$2.50 
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Of special value and interest 
to those who love the liturgy 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION LARGE 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


Doctrinal, historical and liturgical commentaries 
Vespers and Compline for Sundays and great f 
Newly restored Easter Vigil 

Kyriale with rhythmical signs of monks of So 
English and Latin throughout 


Larger type and new arrangement 


Write for free descriptive folder 
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